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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ON THE CONSIDERATION DUE TO THE MECHANICAL ARTS. 


Tne estimation, in which the practice of the mechanical arts has 
been held in different portions and periods of the world, is an inter- 
esting subject. It is easy to see from what a poor repute and 
through what gradual progresses the occupations of the artizan have 
risen to their present rank in society, becoming more and more 
regarded with the general advancement of mankind. A curious 
fact will now and then be brought to light by such a survey of other 
nations and past times. It must be admitted, however, that the facts 
in the case are neither so numerous as we should expect, nor always 
so clearly demonstrated. History has been too busy with the ex- 
ploits of the destroyers of human life, to think much of those who 
have contributed to its security and embellishment by their ingenious 
and patient labor. That the origin of many inventions should be 
lost in extreme antiquity we should expect. It could not be other- 
wise. ‘That improvements of comparatively modern date should have 
their story involved in contradictory accounts or buried in total ob- 
scurity is not surprising. ‘That there should be numberless grand 
and beautiful works, still demanding the admiration of the world, 
while the memories of those, who wrought them, have perished as 
utterly as their hands, is a natural consequence of the great but 
unrecorded changes that have been mingling together and sweeping 
away the products of industry from the beginning of time. Thus 
the delicate vases and the gigantic masonry, that are called Etruscan 
for want of any other name, are monuments, not of forgotten indi- 
viduals merely, but of a forgotten race. But it does seem strange, 
that society should so have neglected as a body those, whose toils 
have been devoted to its most obvious and immediate interests ; 
that it should all along have preferred in honor the elegant to the 
serviceable ; extolling as divine the efforts of the sculptor, and crown- 
ing the name of the painter with the immortality that is denied to 
his performances; while it has made little account of its most valu- 
able workmen, and permitted their best devices and operations to 
pass by without a register. A new and marked interest has been 
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shown of late years in the useful arts, and a great increase of influ- 
ence has been acquired, with an increase of intelligence, by those, 
who exercise them. It may be interesting, therefore, to cast a 
glance backward on the days when it was otherwise. 

The arts were divided in ancient times, as they are at present, 
into two great classes. But they were not called by the same names 
they now are. They were known by the titles of the liberal and 
the servile,—that is, those that were worthy of freemen and those 
that were fit only for slaves. By the first of these were denoted 
those arts, and several others besides them, which are still called 
liberal, or fine, or polite, —such as music, sculpture, drawing. Under 
the last were included all mechanical pursuits. And the very name 
that was thus fastened upon such pursuits, since more honorably 
distinguished as the useful arts, contains a whoie volume of history 
as to the sort of repute in which they were held. We may see occa- 
sion, in the progress of our remarks, to suspect that any division of 
the arts, whether designating them by one title or another, which is 
founded on the idea that some of them are peculiarly intellectual 
while the rest are merely manual, is subject to difficulties and leads 
to inevitable confusion as soon as we attempt to apply it. Deferring, 
however, for the present ay considerations of this kind, we cannot 
but feel how degraded a place was assigned to the offices of manual 
skill, when mechanical and servile were convertible terms. ‘That 
last word, disparaging as it seems, expressed a literal fact, as we 
find at once on recurring to the nations of classical antiquity. ‘The 
useful arts in ancient Europe no sooner spread beyond the limits of 
private dwellings and became too unwieldy for the delicate hands of 
women, than they fell to the province of menials and slaves. In 
Attica, that famous district of Greece, of which Athens was the 
capital, they were conducted altogether by absolute bondmen. The 
only bodily labor, in which the free population thought it became 
them to engage was agriculture, and this they held in the highest 
honor. There was little, indeed, to encourage among them the 
opposite descriptions of industry, since they carried on so inconside- 
rable a trade with their neighbors. Those branches can never be 
extensively cultivated without the aid of commerce, and that was 
never flourishing among them, though their vessels were seen along 
the Thracian coasts, and sometimes visited the shores of the Black 
Sea. The case was still worse in Sparta, whose lawgiver discour- 
aged all trade as utterly as did the lawgiver of the Hebrews; and for 
a similar reason,—that the people might remain a peculiar one and 
not be contaminated by foreigners. What has been said of Attica, 
was doubtless true of other parts of the country. The Greeks, though 
appointed to read lessons of liberty to the human race, were, to an 
unexampled degree, slave holders; and since their slaves were not 
called on to turn up the soil in which they had no rights, they were 
naturally employed upon handicrafts. It may seem fanciful, but I 
think I see even in the mythology of this ingenious people an illus- 
tration of the low esteem, in which they held the profession of the 
artificer. There is nothing to make Vulean respectable. The 
mechanic Deity, though belonging to the company of the celestials, 
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lives in the caverns of the earth, waited on by muscular but ugly 
shapes, more deformed than himself. He is married to the very 
queen of beauty—is there not an allegory here !—but even this honor 
gives him no elevation ; and when he presents himself on Olympus, 
Homer tells us—who seems to have the best right to know—that 
**unextinguished laughter shakes the skies.” 

From Greece we pass to the other classical land, Italy. Here 
again, not only the mechanic arts, but all kinds of trade were ac- 
counted dishonorable. The Roman historians make early mention 
of the working classes ; informing us that they were distributed even 
under the government of the Kings into distinct corporations or 
companies. ‘They were looked on as of so low a calling, that some 
have denied their having ever been ranked in the number of citizens. 
Whether this were so, however, or not, it is certain that they con- 
sisted chiefly, when not of slaves, either of the dregs of the native 
population, who were considered incapable of contributing to the 
protection of the country in war or to its maintenance in peace, or 
clse ef foreigners, who, as long as Rome remained free, lived without 
any of the privileges of its freedom, being subject to a particular 
jurisdiction, forbidden to wear the national dress, and deprived of 
the right of holding legal property or making a will. Such was the 
rabble, that, in the proud days of the Roman republic, filled the 
walks, which were to be occupied by the Inigo Joneses and Sir Rich- 
ard Arkwrights, the Fultons and Perkinses of after generations. 
Leaving the cares of husbandry and the dangerous honors of the 
public defence to others who were more favored, they remained in 
the condition of a sunken and proportionally factious and dangerous 
class. We cannot be much surprised, therefore, at the expressions 
of Cicero, though the most accomplished of Romans and one of the 
most candid of men ;—* Of all the occupations whose object is gain, 
nothing is better than agriculture, nothing richer, nothing sweeter, 
nothing worthier of a freeman. But all artizans are engaged in a 
sordid employment, nor can any thing ingenuous come out of a 
workshop.”’* We must forgive him this in consideration of his 
country and time. ‘Though from so incomparable a genius we might 
almost have hoped for a spirit of prophetic intelligence, discerning 
at a distance a happier and a nobler era for these despised arts. We 
might almost have hoped to hear him acknowiedging, that, in the 
nature of things, there is nothing more excellent in cultivating the 
ground and dealing with its living productions, than there is in 
bending stubborn masses of matter to the control of an all but 
creating mind, in dealing with the strong elements of nature and 
imitating the machinery of a world. But no man is more than 
a limited number of steps in advance of his times. 

The Roman workmen came afterwards to obvun a little more 
consideration in the state. But we find the practice of the useful 
arts to have remained extremeiy depressed in Europe till the middle 
ages. Even so late as Chariemagne, who united all its richest 
crowns on his own head in the ninth century, they appear to have 
been exercised by the hands of mere serfs, at the order and with the 
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funds of rich proprietors. From this period, however, they began to 
assume new rank, and to take that free start from which they have 
advanced to their present social consequence. Persons, who shared in 
all the prerogatives of citizenship, gradually took part inthem. The 
religious, in their monastic retreats, beguiled with them the intervals 
of their sacred offices, or mixed them, to the great advantage of their 
own health and of the interests of their order, with their usual seden- 
tary task of copying manuscripts; which, as the only way of multi- 
plying books then was to transcribe them, furnished these persons 
with abundant employment. In the tenth century a great progress 
had already taken place. ‘This was owing to the growth of large 
towns, which became the seat of more refined and various industry, 
to the advancement of civil institutions, and above all to the extension 
of personal independence. It was in Italy that these improvements 
began, the same land that had seen them so long kept back, and 
from thence they spread over the rest of Europe. A singular anec- 
dote may serve to show the difference in this respect between the 
Italy of ancient and of modern times. Some one tells us that a 
criminal, condemned to die at Vicenza, actually saved his life by ap- 
pealing to a Roman law, which set forth that any one should be 
pardoned for his first offence, if he could prove himself to excel in 
any useful art. This law corresponds with that of the privilege of 
clergy in England, which pronounced a similar pardon to all who 
could prove themselves to have made the peculiarly clerical attain- 
ment of knowing how to read. About the tenth century, the foun- 
dations were taid of those corporations, or guilds, as they were 
called, which united together under special privileges the persons 
who wrought in the same calling, and which rose at last to a high 
degree of political importance. ‘These corporations of the middle 
ages remind us of those just mentioned as established under the 
Roman kings. They might have had their origin remotely in them, 
but they differed entirely from those ancient orders in the characters 
and civil positions of the individuals of whom they were composed. 
They were no longer made up of bonds-people. They were the very 
children of freedom, and—as all good children should do—they de- 
fended and reflected back honor on the mother, who had reared 
them. In the disputes, that often arose in those unsetiled days be- 
tween arbitrary power and the general weal, between the exclusive 
pretensions of a few and the dearest rights of the community at 
large, they always stood on the side of the popular interest, and 
often with preponderating effect. They seemed worthy to be the 
predecessors of the intelligent and spirited mechanics, who were 
named sons of liberty in this very town, more than half a century ago, 
who, without guilds or privileges, knew both how to argue and to do 
battle for the common privileges of mankind. 

What has been said thus far relates to the Western portions of the 
old continent. Let us now turn our attention for a moment to the 
Kast, which was the birth-place and cradle of all the arts. Here a 
very different scene unfolds itself, and one that we can contemplate 
with greater pleasure. But we must be merciful to our readers. 
We will not bewilder ourselves in the vast interior of Asia, where 
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every thing is either stationary, or else moved according to the rules 
of an unvarying and endless prescription,—where the powers of 
human invention stagnate in castes, and are made heartless by 
despotism. Neither will we give a look towards the banks of the 
Nile, in order to stir up the memory—if there is left any—of the 
builders of the pyramids, nor walk a step among the fragments of 
what looks so stupendously useless as the efforts of Egyptian skill. 
Not that so subtile a race were not versed in those arts also, that con- 
tribute to the refined comforts of life. We are sure that they were. 
But the record of those more valuable devices has perished. Only 
the monuments of their power remain, mutilated and unprofitable, 
but enduring,—remembrancers of death in the midst of their immor- 
tality. We will go at once to the further end of the Mediterranean 
sea. There, on those now desolate shores, dwelt from the earliest 
recorded times the most enterprising commercial and manufacturing 
people of antiquity, There stood Tyre and Sidon, Pheenician 
cities. ‘They sent their vessels to Cadiz and beyond the pillars of 
Hercules to the very isles of Britain. Their caravans traveled 
eastward through the breadth of Persia, and it is supposed to the 
borders of China itself, loaded with the works of their ingenuity and 
the productions of their soil. We might suppose that a nation so 
situated would hold the useful arts in honorable regard. They 
did so. Nor was that regard confined to them, but diffused itself 
among the neighboring nations ; so that their part of the world pre- 
sents a perfect contrast to the one already described, in its estima- 
tion ef artizans. 

The Hebrew tribes, who bordered upon them, though with insti- 
tutions wholly unfavorable to eminence in the practice of the arts, 
yet learned from their example, and probably bréught with them out 
of Egypt, a high respect for well-taught workmen. In the books of 
Moses, one is mentioned not only by his name, but by his pedigree 
and particular tribe, who was distinguished for his manual skill. 
Hlis craft is even ascribed to a divine influence. ‘‘ The Spirit of 
God hath filled him with understanding to make any manner of 
cunning work.” Such unwonted admiration does indeed imply that 
the subjects of it were extremely rare, and this was undoubtedly 
the case. For when the second king of Judea, 500 years after- 
wards, undertook the erection of a magnificent temple, he was 
obliged to enter into agreement with a Pheenician prince, to furnish 
mechanics for the carrying on of the enterprise ;—*‘ for thou know- 
est,” he writes to Hiram, “that there is not among us any that 
have skill like the Sidonians.” One thing, however, is evident. 
It was not because the profession was undervalued that it succeeded 
no better. Artificers among the Hebrews were not, as among the 
Greeks and Romans, slaves and men of the lowest order, but per- 
sons of some rank, who became quite numerous as luxury and 
wealth increased. When Jerusalem surrendered to the king of 
Babylon, we are told that ‘ he carried away all the princes, and all 
the mighty men of valor, and all the craftsmen and smiths; none 
remained save the poorest sort of the people of the land.” During 
the captivity, many of the Jews applied themselves to mechanical 
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pursuits, insomuch that this department of labor acquired with them 
a popularity never before known. ‘Their most conspicuous teachers 
went so far as to prescribe that all parents should teach their chil- 
dren a handicraft, and they love to make mention of many of their 
illustrious men, who followed some trade. ‘They maintained that 
this was a useful part of education, whatever might be the pursuits 
of after life; and that children would not use their minds to less 
advantage from having learned to do something with their fingers. 
It might be a recreation for them amidst other cares, or keep them 
from a dangerous idleness should they have nothing else to do, or 
prove a maintenance for them if they should be put to necessity. 
Some of their doctors are very earnest on this point. Rabbi Gama- 
liel says, ‘‘ The profession of the law is a very desirable thing, but 
then it ought to be attended with a mechanical art; for a continual 
application to these two exercises keeps a man from doing evil and 
makes him forget it.’ Rabbi Judah goes further, and declares, in 
language that is perhaps more zealous than discreet, ‘‘ Every man, 
who does not take care that his children should learn a trade, does 
the same thing as if he taught them how to become highwaymen.” 
These representations seem to have had an effect on the general 
practice of their countrymen, down to modern times. ‘The most 
celebrated of all their philosophers, Spinoza, whose reputation was 
so great as to attract the visits of foreign princes to his little dwell- 
ing at the Hague, supported himself to the last day of his life, 
after resigning all his patrimony to his sisters, by making lenses for 
different optical purposes. That this respect for mechanical em- 
ployments obtained very early among them appears from the New 
Testament itself. Paul the Apostle, though liberally educated, in- 
structed in the learning of his time by one of the most celebrated 
teachers, supported himself by his own hands. What the precise 
kind of work was, in which he wrought, is an unsettled question 
among the learned. They have supposed him to be a weaver, an 
umbrella-maker, a saddler, and a manufacturer of mechanical instru- 
ments. He was certainly a craftsman. For ourselves we are con- 
tented with the somewhat ambiguous description, which represents 
the great evangelizer of the nations as a tent-maker. 

Such has been the sentiment and practice, and for so great a 
length of time too, of a whole nation of men. Nor have they been 
limited to that single race; but we learn from other sources that 
they have prevailed quite extensively among the people of the East. 
They mark themselves still upon the usages of the Persians and 
Turks. ‘ Every one has some trade,” says, concerning the last of 
these, the author of “ Sketches, by a ‘Traveler,’ whom we cannot 
resist the temptation of mentioning here as one of the most original 
and agreeable writers among us. “The Sultan himself, and all 
good Osmanlis Jearn some handicraft. His highness is a turner, 
and sells his wares at a fair profit to the Pachas, who find it better 
to give a thousand piastres for a tobacco stopper than to be super- 
seded in a province.” [tis a singular fact that the Mussuimans are 
found to be in accordance on this point with the plain-coated set- 
tlers of our own Pennsylvania. In the ‘ code of conditional laws,” 
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as it was called, drawn up by William Penn for the government of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, there stands this statute : ‘‘ All children 
within this Province of the age of twelve years shall be taught 
some useful trade or skill, to the end that none may be idle, but 
the poor may work to live, and the rich if they become poor may 
not want.” <A late Scottish historian, from whom we have derived 
this information, adds,—‘ This regulation, so congenial to primitive 
Quaker sentiment and to republican spirit and simplicity, was ad- 
mirably calculated not less to promote fellow feeling than to secure 
independence. It contributed to preserve a sense of the natural 
equality of mankind, by recalling to every man’s remembrance his 
original destination to labor.”’* 

Having thus gone through with what we had to offer, in way of 
history, on the estimation which the useful arts have received in 
different times and by different nations, we would say a few words 
of the estimation which they deserve. The distinction between 
them and the arts called liberal has already been taken notice of 
as liable to objections. ‘In examining the productions of the 
arts,’ says a distinguished French work, “it was perceived that 
some were more the work of the mind than of the hand, while 
others on the contrary were more the work of the hand than of the 
rind, ‘This is in part the origin of the preeminence, which has 
been accorded to some over the rest, and of the distribution of them 
which has been made into the liberal and the mechanical. That 
distinction, though well founded, has produced a bad effect in dis- 
paraging the occupations of very estimable and useful men, and in 
strengthening within us [| know not what natural indolence, which 
tempts us too easily of itself to believe, that to give constant appli- 
cation to experiments, and single, sensible, material objects, is to 
derogate from the dignity of the human mind, and that to practice 
or even to study the mechanical arts is to descend to things, of 
which the examination is laborious, the contemplation ignoble, the 
exposition hard, the commerce mean, the number endless, and the 
value insignificant. This prejudice has tended to fill the cities with 
supercilious reasoners and useless contemplaters, and the country 
with ignorant tyrants on a small scale, idle and haughty. But not 
so thought Bacon, one of the first geniuses of England, and Col- 
bert, one of the greatest ministers of France. Bacon regarded the 
history of the mechanical! arts as the most important branch of true 
philosophy, and could not therefore have disdained the business of 
them. Colbert looked upon public industry and the establishing 
of manufactures as the surest riches of a state. Throw into one 
scale the real advantages of the sublimest sciences and the most 
honored employments, and upon the other side of the beam the 
mechanical arts, and you will find that their several values have not 
been justly apportioned. You will find that we have praised more 
those, who are trying to persuade us we are happy, than those, who 
are trying to make us so.” 

This writer admits that the distinction, of which he speaks, is 
well founded. But is not even this questionable? The truth is, 


* Grahame’s History of the United States. 
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that science and art, theory and practice, design and execution, 
head and hand, have a more intimate connexion with one another 
than any anatomical divisions seem to recognize. You cannot pass 
a knife between compounded and intermixed powers, without doing 
violence. You cannot say here one ends and there another begins, 
for both were made to meet and to act together. The mere dis- 
sector can point out no communication between the muscles of the 
arm and the convolutions of the brain, and yet they are in intimate 
alliance. And the union seems to us much the same between the 
intelligent and physical, the fine and the useful, in art. The dif- 
ficulty, that we have now endeavored to state, is manifest when we 
come to particular examples. For instance, what is more strictly a 
fine, a liberal, an imaginative art than sculpture? Yet the statu- 
ary can trust no fingers but his own to the clay model, or to the last 
touches of the chisel upon the finished piece. What is more me- 
chanical than building? And yet the genius of the architect has 
exalted a mere covering from the weather into a most splendid ex- 
hibition of human science. ‘Take the instance of husbandry. 
Does it partake most of the scientific or the practical? The an- 
cients declared that nothing was more liberal than that. We have 
already quoted to this effect the sentiment of the most eloquent 
among them. Yet what is more vitally useful also? What requires 
more of bodily toil or manual skill?’ Take the new department of 
chemistry, which has been almost created within fifty years. On 
which side of the line can you place it? It has its root in the pro- 
foundest investigation, and yet sends its branches among all the 
most common utilities of human life. 

While the professed artizan is now raised to his proper rank, and 
takes his place with the highest if his intelligence and character 
entitle him to it,—it is a fair question whether there is not prev- 
alent even among us a foolish disdain of bodily labor and dexterity, 
arising partly from indolence, partly from pride, and partly from 
mistaken views on the subject. If it exists—and who can doubt it 
that is at all an observer of the idle manner in which many of our 
young men are growing up, and of the pressing there is into every 
office, that will permit those who enter it to sit still ’—if it exists,— 
and the extravagant value that is set on the most frivolous ex- 
ercises of the mere intellect and imagination implies that it does,— 
it is indeed a foolish contempt of what deserves to be respected, 
and should receive the pointed reprehension of every lover of his 
country. 

We are evidently designed by our structure for active habits 
rather than for those of solitary contemplation. In the limbs and 
physical powers of the feeblest and most untrained, there lie capa- 
cities of the most surprising character. Our patient strength bears 
down brute force. Our persevering speed outstrips brute swiftness. 
Our adroitness is more than a match for what seems the most over- 
whelming disadvantage. By education and effort the natural facul- 
ties attain an admirable perfectness and accomplish effects little less 
than miraculous. If deprived of one member, we can call another 
to fill its office. There is no end to the varieties of action, to which 
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our flexible, versatile powers may be applied. ‘There is, moreover, 
a healthiness and pleasure attending their exercise, which abund- 
antly prove the intentions of nature. Industry keeps the mind 
even, and makes the spirits clear, banishes imaginary distresses 
and makes us forget real discomforts and evils. A sensation of 
delight is connected with the exertion of ingenuity or strength, per- 
haps greater than the after satisfaction of surveying their finished 
performances ; and this excitement is so far from being unfavorable 
to the intellectual processes, that it is rather one of the best prepa- 
rations for engaging in them with effect. We are incapable of con- 
suming the whole time to advantage in efforts of thought. Nature 
refuses her aid to such attempts. We were not made to be always 
meditating, dealing solitarily with our understandings and convers- 
ing with their wandering thoughts. Few could be trusted with the 
leisure that would permit such a thing. There may now and then 
be men, who are able to apply themselves almost exclusively to ob- 
jects of abstract study, but even they are never the more happy 
for it, and they would accomplish more by a different course. The 
mind grows wayward and whimsical by acting continually on itself. 
It is liable to be heated into extravagancies, or depressed into a 
morbid condition, or disqualified for the ordinary practical judge- 
ments of the world. It is impaired in its best faculties by excessive 
and indiscriminate reading, by that intemperance of books, which 
may be carried so far as to be a real disease. 

Consider, further, that the mind itself is mechanical, and aided 
by mechanical operations. It cannot work upon nothing nor among 
shadows. It must have materials. It must have tools. It must 
have methods. It must have the assistance of contrivances both 
from without and within. To be busying itself perpetually within 
its own void, would be as vain a labor as his, who should be look- 
ing for substantial ground in empty sp .e, or casting a sounding- 
line into the fathomless sea. It is aided, we repeat, by mechanical 
operations. These are of two kinds,—those which it furnishes 
within itself, and those which it adopts from abroad. Look at them 
both. In the first case, the work of the understanding goes on by 
virtue of artificial means, contrived within itself. It does not move 
at random, but upon the frame work, which it has first constructed. 
All the methods of all the sciences are but examples of this. A 
familiar illustration of it is seen in the catchwords, which give the 
spring to new trains of reflexion. Every one, who has written in 
rhyme, knows how much that simple mechanism has guided the 
course of his thoughts as well as the expression of them. What 
are the figures and signs of the arithmetician, but so many imple- 
ments which he employs to obtain results and discover relations, 
that would else remain forever hidden? In the second case, the 
intelligent principle within us, divine as it is, is not only dependent 
for its efficiency and saneness on the state of the frail structure, to 
which it is bound, but often finds its movements influenced by 
those of its earthy partner. Rousseau tells us, that it was only 
when he was in exercise that his thoughts took their freest flight 
and happiest arrangements. Perhaps no observing person ever 
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lived, who was not sensible of owing much, in the course of his 
meditations and inquiries, to the influence of some mechanical em- 
ployment. It is a mistake, then, to suppose the time wasted, that is 
devoted in such a way. It is gained rather. It ismade. We can- 
not conceive of a situation, where the labors of the intellect, be 
they ever so pressing and intense, will not be promoted by inter- 
mingled labor of the body. What excuse is there, then, for those, 
who, living but for their pleasures, labor with neither one nor the 
other? They, who live by their wits, as it is called, have been pro- 
verbially addicted to living scandalously. Secluded thinkers are 
apt to become dreamers. Unceasing readers grow too full for true 
mental vigor. The proudest achievements of the mind have been 
made, when it has exerted itself in connexion with material sub- 
stances and the visible world. Away then with the apologies of the 
indolent and the superciliousness of the proud. The lowest craft, 
on which an honest hand can be laid,is more honorable than any 
trimly-dressed uselessness, that ever had the insolence to despise it. 
: 
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THE ITALIAN EXILE. 


Wue the minstrel is sorrowful, sad is the lay— 
You may smile on his song, but his soul is away ; 
For no theme can excite this cold fancy of mine, 
So far from the land of the Olive and Vine. 


There passion breathes out from the lyre and the lute, 
And the voice of their melody never is mute ; 

Love stamps on the forehead of Beauty its seal, 

On cheeks that can burn and on hearts that can feel. 


Years vanish—their trace on my brow you behold, 
And my heart has to beauty grown careless and cold ; 
Yet of all sweet impressions that linger there yet, 
The daughters of Florence it last will forget. 


Ye Pilgrims of Beauty, from barbarous lands, 
Behold where the model of loveliness stands ; 

Go, kneel by the marble, if marble it seem, 

And Love, with its torch, will illumine your dream. 


Lost thoughts of your youth will that statue renew ; 
You will muse on the home of the faithful and true, 
Where never can come disappointment or care, 
And the beings are pure as that image is fair. 


Italy! Italy! never again 

May the minstrel revisit thy mountain and plain, 

Yet a vision of bliss on his slumber there breaks, 

But to dream of thy shores, though,an exile, he wakes. 


Thy present is beautiful; great was thy past ; 

May the future restore thee to greatness at last! 

The home of my fathers! the land of the sun! 

Honored though distant, and dear though undone H 
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THE LATE JOSEPH NATTERSTROM. 


Tue great wealth of the late Joseph Natterstrom, of New-York, 
was connected with several remarkable incidents, which, under the 
pen of a writer of ordinary imagination, might grow into a romantic 
tale. 

The merchant of the United States frequently traces the origin 
of his prosperity to foreign climes. He holds a magic wand in 
his hand, which reaches to the extremity of the globe; and, if he 
waves it judiciously, he levies, from all quarters of the world, princely 
revenues. The restless sea and its richest contents, desolate islands, 
and the most circuitous rivers, the cultivated territory and the inter- 
minable wilderness, are as much the merchant’s, as the rain and 
sunshine, the warm breezes and the fattening dews are the property 
ofthe husbandman. But the embryo fortune of Mr. Natterstrom was 
not of mercantile origin. It came from the heart of Arabia, and grew 
out of an incursion of the Wheehabites—a reforming and fanatic 
sect of Mahometans, who date from Abdul Wheehab, of the last cen- 
tury. This man, like Martin Luther, thought a reformation in 
morals and discipline had become necessary. — 

About the year 1790, Ebn Beg and Ibrahim Hamet were re- 
turning home fron Mecca to Abou Jbee, a village not far from the 
Rumleah mountains. ‘They had united religion and trade together, 
as is sometimes done here by the sons of Mercury. In performing 
their pilgrimage to Mecca with a caravan, they furthered both their 
temporal and eternal interests; for, on their return from Mecca, 
they encountered a party of those children of the desert, who believe 
they have a divine right to all the goods of this world, which they 
can conquer ; and what they spare, they credit to their magnanimity 
and generosity; and herein they do not greatly differ from most 
other people. But the caravan of Beg and Hamet proved too pow- 
erful for the children of Hagar, who became the prey of the stranger. 
The spoils of that day enriched Beg and Hamet, for those Arabs 
had shortly before enriched themselves at the expense of another 
caravan. 

With joyful hearts these two men approached home, having left 
the caravan at the intersection of the road that leads to Aleppo; re- 
joicing that their danger was over, that they had honorably obtained 
an accession of wealth, and that they had become entitled to the 
coveted name of Hadgee. But there soon came a blast from the 
desert, which converted the shady spot, with which they had encom- 
passed themselves, inte a sand-heap. When within a day’s journey 
from home, they met a man whom they knew. It was Ali Beker. 
Said they, ‘ Is there peace at Abou Jbee?” ‘ God is great, there is 
peace at Abou Jbee,” said Ali Beker, ‘‘ the peace of the grave.” He 
turned his head away, and said no more. ‘Their hearts withered 
within them. Svon after they met another man; as he approached 
them, he looked at them earnestly for some time, and then said, ‘* Do 
[ behold the unhappy Beg and amet!” end he tore off his turban 
and flung it on the ground. ‘They passed on, neither Beg nor 
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Hamet speaking to each other. At length they approached the con- 
fines of their village, and learned the whole. ‘The Wheehabites 
had been there, and, being powerfully resisted and nearly overcome, 
they left nothing but a heap of ruins to tell the story. Beg and 
Hamet were now alone on the face of the earth. They made a cir- 
cuit around Abou Jbee, took a last look, and passed on to Smyrna. 
There they remained some time, and studied the French and En- 
glish languages. 

From Smyrna they sailed to Marseilles; and there they assumed 
the European dress, and studiously conformed to the manners of 
that people—a seemingly impossible change, from a Turk to a 
Frenchman. From Marseilles they proceeded on foot to Paris, and, 
after remaining there a few months, they saw such strange mistakes 
made, that, fearing they might lose their heads, without a chance for 
explanation, they passed on to London, where they felt quite at 
home. There they remained during the winter of 1793. Chancing 
to meet Captain Dixon of the New-York Packet, who had been in 
the Smyrna trade, they became attached to him from an accidental 
expression which fell from his lips at the New-York Coffee House. 
Some one had asserted that there were not twenty merchants in the 
city of New-York, who would pass for genuine merchants on the 
Royal Exchange of London—such was the mercantile honor of En- 
glishmen. An appeal was made to Capt. Dixon, who, waving a 
direct answer, said, ‘ If you wish to find mercantile honor in perfec- 
tion, surpassing the comprehension of a European, you must go to 
Turkey. A Turkish merchant’s word is better than a Christian 
merchant’s bond; the word is sacred; the bond may be disputed. 
I have seen many a Turk, in whose skin you might sew up half a 
dozen very decent Christians.” ‘‘ Allah!” said Beg, in rapture, ‘ an 
infidel has spoken the truth! [wish the Prophet could hear that!” 
This incident led to an acquaintance with Capt. Dixon, who gave 
them such an account of the New World, as excited their curiosity 
to see it. Accordingly they sailed soon after, with Capt. Dixon, for 
New-York. 

Beg and Hamet now began to speak the English language pretty 
fluently ; and, concealing that they were Turks, they passed through 
the principal cities and towns, unconscious of the fact, for very decent 
Christians. Among the clans of New-England they passed current 
for two Dutchmen of New-York or Pennsylvania; and at Baltimore 
they were supposed to be two Scotchmen, so prudently and dis- 
creetly did they demean themselves. They spent a year in the 
United States, the chief of the time at New-York ; and during that 
time they found ample food for their minds. Hamet told Capt. 
Dixon, that he had brought him not only to a new world, but to a 
new race of men; a people not really civilized, yet far from savage ; 
not very good, nor altogether bad; not generally intelligent, nor 
altogether ignorant; a calculating people, who’ reckoned up their 
rights as often as they did their money. In fine, said Hamet, I 
perceive this is a very young country, but a very old people. 

As Beg and Hamet travelled through the states, they were sur- 
prised to find so much order and tranquillity among a people without 
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any apparent government; for, during nearly the whole year, there 
was no appearance of any government. In divers provinces, each 
of them bigger than the pachalic of Damascus, a few men would 
meet once a year, wind up the government like a clock, and leave 
it to run at random; for, after the public agents, like a dispersed 
caravan, had hastened home, all signs of government vanished. 
“How different,” said Beg, ‘‘ from all other countries! where the 
first object of government is, to make itself seen, heard and felt ; 
whereas, among this strange people, you can neither see, hear, nor 
feel the government.” 

Beg was greatly diverted in attending a lawsuit at Boston. There 
were five reverend judges, he said, with twelve men to help them, 
aided by four counsellors of the law, who consumed a whole day, 
and part of a night, in settling a case of twenty-five dollars; and 
said Beg, laughing, the next morning, the jury, as they called the 
twelve men, came solemnly into court, and said they could not agree, 
and never should agree ; whereas, said Beg, one of our cadis alone 
would have settled it in twenty minutes. 

A few days previous to Beg and Hamet’s return to Smyrna, as 
Beg was passing down Wall-street, he heard a man say, as he was 
leaving one of the offices, ‘‘ I don’t believe there is an honest man 
in New-York.” ‘O, yes there is,” said another, as he was passing, 
‘*there is Joe Natterstrom.” At that moment, an unaccountable 
trance-like feeling came over Beg, and a voice, which seemed to him 
audible, said, ‘‘ Beg, before you leave the country, see Natterstrom 
and prove his honesty.” Beg had not proceeded far, before he saw 
two men in conversation on the side walk ; and, as he passed them, 
he overheard one of them say, ‘‘Can [ trust him with so much 
money? are you sure he is honest?” “ Yes,” said the other, “ honest 
as Joe Natterstrom.”’ This second incident, to a Mussulman, who 
believed in predestination, was as imperative as the voice of the 
Prophet. Beg responded aloud, ‘I will see Natterstrom, and prove 
his honesty.” Presently after he heard two men disputing, in Broad- 
way, with no little passion, and, as he approached them, one said, 
“Twill refer it to Joe Natterstrom.” ‘‘ Agreed said the other.’’ 
“So,” said Beg, “this Natterstrom is also a man of judgement. | 
will certainly see Natterstrom and prove his honesty.” 

The next day, Beg inquired for Natterstrom, and soon learned 
that Natterstrom had become a proverb. ‘ As honest as Joe Nat- 
terstrom,” was in every body’s mouth; but he could find no one, who 
could give him any account of Joe Natterstrom. All agreed that no 
man in New-York was better known than Joe Natterstrom, yet no 
one, of whom Beg inquired, could identify him, or tell where he re- 
sided. ‘* Pray, Sir,” said Beg, to a merchant on the Exchange, 
‘can you point out tome Joseph Natterstrom?” ‘ No,” said he, * 1 
cannot; but his name and reputation are perfectly familiar tc me ; 
ask almost any man, and he will tell you where he is to be seeg” 
‘To the same question, another replied, “ | have often heard of honest 
Joe Natterstrom: he must be known to almost every body: but for 
my part, | do not recollect ever to have seen him; ask that gentle- 
man, across the way, in a drab coat: he knows every body.” Beg, 
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then accosted the gentleman with the drab coat. ‘‘ Pray, Sir, can 
you point me to Joseph Natterstrom?”’ ‘‘ Honest Joe Natterstrom, 
do you mean!” “ Yes, Sir,” said Beg, “‘ honest Joe Natterstrom.’’ 
“O, yes, | know Natterstrom,” said the gentleman in drab, “‘ every 
body knows Natterstrom ; there is no man in New-York better known 
than Natterstrom.” ‘Sir,’ said Beg, ‘can you describe him to 
me?’ ‘I would have affirmed, a minute ago,” said the gentleman 
in drab, ‘that I well knew honest Joe Natterstrom, but I must con- 
fess | cannot describe him to you, and do not distinctly recollect 
that Lever saw him, but almost every body knows Natterstrom.” 
Beg was astonished. ‘‘ Here,’ said he, ‘is a man honest to a 
proverb, and no one knows him. Honest men must be very plenty 
in New-York.” 

Beg now thought Natterstrom must be known at some of the 
banks; and he inquired at the City Bank, if Joseph Natterstrom 
ever transacted business there? ‘‘ Do you mean honest Joe Natter- 
strom?” said the cashier. ‘ Yes,” said Beg. ‘ No,” replied the 
cashier, “ but we should be happy to accommodate Mr. Natterstrom 
if he wants a loan.” ‘The cashier of the Manhattan Bank said he 
had paid many a check drawn in favor of Joseph Natterstrom, but 
did not recollect ever to have seen Natterstrom; nor did he know at 
what bank he negotiated his business; but said, ‘‘ Joseph Natter- 
strom can have any accommodation at this bank.” In short, Nat- 
terstrom was known by reputation, at every bank in the city, and it 
seems, could have commanded their funds, but none of the officers 
knew him. 

The next Sunday, Beg was certain he had obtained a clue to the 
person of Natterstrom. ‘The clergyman, on whose preaching Beg 
attended, (for, though a Mussulman, Beg believed a full third of what 
he heard,) spoke of Natterstrom by name, as a man of such integrity, 
that his name had become synonimous with honesty. But, to Beg’s 
surprise, the next day, the preacher told him he did not know the 
man, nor where he resided, though he supposed he was the most 
familiarly known man in New-York: for he often heard the children 
in the streets mention the name of honest Joe Natterstrom. Beg, 
now in despair of ever finding Natterstrom, began to suppose he was 
an imaginary being; and, as there was not an honest real man in 
New-York, the people had conjured up a phantom, and given it the 
name of Joe Natterstrom. Yet this was not the fact; for, a few days 
after, as Beg was walking through Pearl-street, he saw two men in 
conversation, and heard one of them say; ‘‘ There goes Joe Natter- 
strom; let it be settled by honest Joe Natterstrom.” 

Beg now followed Natterstrom in order to obtain a knowledge of 
his person. ‘‘ Allah!” said Beg, afier he had obtained a distinct 
view, “he has the mark of the Prophet; he would not be ashamed 
to look the Sultan in the face!” The next day, Beg, with studied 
sggrecy, Hamet himself ignorant of it, disguised himself like an old 
man tottering on the brink of the grave. He painted his face more 
cadaverous than the natural look of death. Then, taking a bag of 
gold in his hand, he sought an opportunity about twilight, when 
Natterstrom was just leaving his compting room, and slowly open- 
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ing the door, he reached, with an apparent feeble arm and trembling 
hand, the bag to Natterstrom, and said only, ‘‘ Occupy till Ebn Beg 
comes,” disappearing in a moment, leaving Natterstrom in reason- 
able doubt, whether the occurrence was natural or supernatural. 
However, he immediately untied the bag, and, to his astonishment, 
counted five hundred English guineas. 

Natterstrom stood sometime in a revery, many unutterable things 
probably passing in his mind. He then reached his leger, and 
entered therein, ‘ October 2ist, 1794, Received of Mr Eben Beck 
five hundred guineas to be occupied for his benefit.” Beg and 
Hamet, the next week, left the United States, and returned by the 
way of Liverpool to Smyrna, where Beg established himself as a 
merchant. 

The next morning Natterstrom opened a new account and placed 
the money to the credit of Ebenezer Beck, considering himself 
merely as the agent of Beck. From that day Natterstrom kept 
Beck’s concerns and his own entirely distinct; and from that day 
Natterstrom was esteemed the most fortunate man in the world, but 
Natterstrom pronounced himself the most unfortunate. ‘The money 
of Beg all prospered. It was like a snow ball in a damp day rolling 
down the white mountains. It doubled and trebled itself like an 
assemblage of clouds driven by contrary winds; while Natterstrom’s 
own property was dissipated like a mist in summer. He seldom saw 
his own money but once ; the winds, the waves and rocks in the sea, 
all conspired against Natterstrom. ‘The same tempest which wreck- 
ed Natterstrom’s ship on the rock Rodondo, drove Beg’s into a 
famished port in the West Indies, where they weighed silver against 
flour. ‘The commissions on Beg’s adventure retrieved his late loss 
and gave him the command of a great sum as the agent of Beg. 

Natterstrom was among the first to embark in trade to the Levant. 
The situation of the commercial world was most inviting to the com- 
merce of the United States. All the world was a new milch cow to 
the merchant. While all Europe were fighting for this cow, and one 
nation was seizing her by the horns, another by the extremity, a 
third by her fore leg, and a fourth by her hind leg, the merchant of 
the United States was sitting down under her, milking, quietly as a 
milkmaid. Natterstrom freighted two ships, one on his own, the 
other on Beck’s account, and sent them to Smyrna. Capt. Dixon 
commanded Beck’s, and Capt. Hathaway, Natterstrom’s ship. On 
their arrival in the roadstead of Smyrna, they hoisted the flag of the 
United States, which excited no little curiosity on shore, for very 
few of the Smyrniots had ever seen our national colors. It soon 
came to Beg’s ears that two ships, from the new world, deepiy laden, 
were at anchor in the offing. He was immediately on board the 
nearest, which proved to be Capt. Hathaway’s; and, learning they 
were both from New-York, he was greatly delighted. Beg was 
invited into the cabin, and, at his request, was shown an invoice of 
the cargo. When he had perused it, he cast it on the table, and said, 
**] pity the owner; every article is a drug here, and would better 
suit the New-York market.” ‘* That is Natterstrom’s ill luck,’ 
said Capt Hathaway; “if he had ship ved gold, it would have trans- 
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muted itself to brass; if he held in his hands the rain of heaven, it 
would descend in mildew. Whatever he touches, with his own 
hand, he poisons; but whatever he touches, with Beck’s hand he 
converts to gold. I dare say, Beck's cargo will turn to good ac- 
count.” ‘* Natterstrom,’’ said Beg, ‘ Natterstrom, what Natter- 
strom? Iwas once in New-York, and knew a Mr. Natterstrom; 
they called him, honest Joe Natterstrom.”’ ‘‘ The same, the same,” 
said Capt. Hathaway; ‘“‘ who could have imagined that Joe Natter- 
strom was known to a merchant of Smyrna! He is the owner of 
this unhappy cargo, which is his whole property.’ ‘‘ And whose is 
the other ship and cargo?” said Beg. ‘ That,” said Capt. Hatha- 
way, ‘‘is more than any living man knows. Natterstrom himself is 
ignorant of the owner. He says he is the agent of one Ebenezer 
Beck, and, as no one doubts what Natterstom says, the property is 
all taxed to Ebenezer Beck. This Beck owns a large real and per- 
sonal estate, particularly a valuable wharf, in New-York; and, as 
nobody knows who the man Beck is, and, as the estate has thus 
strangely slipped away from the lawful owner, the public have called 
it Beckman’s slip. Heaven grant that this same Beck do not ulti- 
mately prove the ruin of poor Natterstrom.” ‘It may be so,” said 
Beg ; ‘‘a man may be wise for another, and a fool for himself. Let 
us now go on board Beck’s ship, and examine his cargo.” ‘‘ That 
is needless,” said Capt Hathaway ; ‘‘ here is an invoice of Beck’s 
cargo.” Beg examined it, and exclaimed, ‘*‘ Admirable! It is worth 
half Smyrna. This Beck is a lucky fellow; he was born under the 
sun; his lamp will never go out. He must be a favorite of the 
prophet, and was nursec under a tree that sheds its fruit, when ripe, 
into his lap.’ Beg then went on board of the other ship, and, to his 
surprise and great joy, beheld his old friend Capt. Dixon. After an 
oriental salutation, Beg mentioned his interview with Capt. Hatha- 
way, and lamented the unhappy voyage of Natterstrom. ‘ And 
who,” said Beg, “may be the fortunate owner of your cargo?” 
“That,” said Capt. Dixon “ is a mystery, deep as the hidden springs 
of your deserts. If honest Joe Natterstrom speaks truth, the foun- 
tain is still sealed. He is an ignorant agent of an unknown being. 
Natterstrom, though he is obliged to live and appear like a pacha, 
asserts that he is a poor man, only the agent of Beck, and dependent 
on his commissions. He affirms that all the property in his hands is 
one Eben Beck’s; and when questioned who Beck may be, he says 
he don’t know, he never saw him but once, then in the twilight, and 
that, several years since.” ‘ But,” said Beg, “is there any doubt 
that Natterstrom would surrender this property to the man Beck, if 
he should come and demand it?’ ‘* That, indeed, remains to be 
proved,” said Capt. Dixon, “and will forever remain a doubt, for 
there is no probability that Beck will ever appear. Many believe 
that Natterstrom, from some strange whim, or dubious motive, has 
fabricated the whole story of this Eben Beck.” . “ It may, neverthe- 
less, be all true,” said Beg; ‘and Natterstrom may be the honest 
agent of Eben Beck. He is no friend to virtue, who doubts its ex- 
istence. ‘The case may be as Natterstrom affirms; therefore wrong, 
to prejudge. ‘To attribute a bad motive to a good action is to sow 
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tares among wheat. Is it so very extraordinary that a man should be 
honest? Our Prophet could summon thousands of the faithful, whose 
least merit would be their integrity. To return a pledge, to keep 
sacred a deposite, to do equity where the law would excuse you, in the 
estimation of the Prophet are all natural; little better than instinct. I 
fear you wrong Natterstrom, in doubting his integrity. Mere honesty 
is only a silent virtue. Your Prophet and ours have, each of them, 
many humble followers, who, like the potato of your country, never 
raise their heads above the surface. Yet the potato is worth the 
whole tribe of flowers that sport in the breeze. ‘The English, who 
trade to the Red sea, trust whole cargoes to our people, who carry 
them to the heart of Asia, and all the security they demand is a token, 
a crook of a Mussulman’s finger. If Natterstrom has proclaimed him- 
self the steward of another man, has he not pledged himself to a sur- 
render when that man appears and reclaims his own ?”’ 

“I wish Eben Beck was in the Red sea,” said Capt. Dixon, “ for 
it is evident, whether a real being, or a phantom, he is the evil genius 
of honest Joe Natterstrom.” ‘ But now to business,” said Beg. 
‘‘ Give me the refusal of your cargo, and, I will freight both vessels 
back with such products as you may order.” This accomplished, both 
ships returned to New-York, deeply laden with the richest products of 
the East. 

When it appeared that Beck’s ship had performed a prosperous 
voyage, and that Natterstrom’s was a desperate concern, he was dis- 
heartened ; all his thoughts turned inwardly, toone dark idea. Strange 
things passed in his mind. He remembered the pale look of the 
person, the feeble arm and trembling hand, that reached to him the 
bag of gold. ‘The apparent old age and the decrepitude of the man, 
now fixed his attention more strangely, than in the moment of reality. 
The man of 1794 seemed to re-appear to him in full life; and an 
impression, that he might be the passive agent of an unholy principal, 
overpowered the man. He began to hate his own name, without 
being reconciled to that of Beck. However, the course of events, and 
the facility of business, all tended to sink the name of Natterstrom 
into that of Beck; so that Natterstrom was frequently addressed as 
Ebenezer Beck, by foreign merchants, who really supposed they were 
merchandising with the man. Indeed, he began to be called in New- 
York, Ebenezer Beck; so that, at length, he willingly assumed the 
name. He, therefore, relinquished all business in the name of Natter- 
strom; took down his sign on his warehouse, and substituted, in place 
thereof, that of Ebenezer Beck. Thus, honest Joe Natterstrom sunk 
into Ebenezer Beck ; and many of the present generation, who sup- 
pose they have seen Ebenezer Beck a thousand times, never heard of 
the name of Joseph Natterstrom. So hasty is time to bury the past ; 
so closely does oblivion press on the footsteps of time. 

Under the name of Ebenezer Beck, Natterstrom long flourished, 
one of the most eminent merchants of New York. Although he em- 
ployed thousands of men, and came in contact with the whole mass of 
civil society, no man was ever heard to complain of him; he was the 
counterpart of the late Mr. Gray of Boston. 

After many successful voyages to Smyrna, Beck exclaimed, one 
day, in the hearing of Capt. Dixon, ‘“ Lord, remember poor Joseph 
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Natterstrom, but, as for Ebenezer Beck, stay thy hand, for he has 
enough!” ‘This being related to Beg, the last time Capt. Dixon was 
at Smyrna, “ Enough!” said Beg, “ he is the first man that ever cried 
enough!” “ But,” said Capt. Dixon, “if the wealth is not his own, 
but one Ebenezer Beck’s, he exclaimed, enough, for another man, 
not for himself.” ‘True,’ said Beg, “it is so; yet, it seems to con- 
firm his integrity, if he did not apply the expression to himself.” 

Beg now thought it time to see Natterstrom ; and, he prepared to 
visit the United States. Accordingly, he embarked a second time with 
Capt. Dixon, for New-York. On his arrival, he pondered a long time, 
how he should discover himself to Natterstrom. At length, he resolved 
to appear before him in the same disguise, in which he appeared at his 
compting-room, in 1794, thirty years before. He now prepared him- 
self for a meeting ; and, having ascertained that Natterstrom and his 
family were going to a country seat, at Flushing, he placed himself in 
the way, and sat down, near the middle of the road, near the Dutch 
church. With one hand, he supported himself with a staff; and the 
other was half extended, as if in dubious expectation of charity. When 
the horses of Natterstrom’s carriage approached Beg, they suddenly 
stopped, and trembled, as if spell-bound. ‘The coachman turned to 
Natterstrom, and said, ‘ Here, sir, is a miserable object, so unhuman, 
that the horses tremble at his sight.”” ‘ Eternal God!’ said Natter- 
strom, ‘‘that is Eben Beck! The day of doubt ts passed; and, if 
that is a human being, [| am happy; otherwise, I have been thirty years 
under enchantment.” 'n an instant, Natterstrom leaped from the 
carriage, and approached Beg. ‘ ‘Thou art Eben Beck,” said Natter- 
strom. ‘ Dost thou appear to me a miserable beggar, or a mysterious 
being, unallied to this world, and all its concerns? Speak, for | am 
Joseph Natterstrom, and have occupied till Eben Beck has come.” 
** How hast thou occupied?” said Beg, austerely. ‘I have occupied,” 
said Natterstrom, “ until thy five hundred guineas, have become more 
than five hundred thousand. Arise, and take a seat in this, thy car- 
riage, for it is thine; see thy name on the panel; and let me accom- 
pany thee to thy beautiful mansion at Becksville.” 

Beg ascended the carriage, seated himself, sat calmly, and said 
nothing. Natterstrom, though full, even to anguish, was silence-struck , 
at this strange occurrence ; and thus all was quiet, until they arrived 
at Beck’s country seat. Natterstrom now proposed a change of rai- 
ment, which Beg declined, observing, he was too old to change his 
habits; he had come a long distance to settle his affairs, and was 
desirous of returning home to his own country. ‘‘ When canst thou 
settle with me?” said Beg. ‘‘ To-day,” said Natterstrom. ‘“ But how 
canst thou settle the concerns of thirty years, in one day!” ‘TI have 
only,” said Natterstrom, “to hand thee a bandle of papers, and the 
business is done.” ‘ Explain thyself, Mr. Natterstrom, for | am an 
ignorant man.” ‘* All thy property is in thy own name; thy real estate 
is registered, thy ships are registered, thy notes of hand, thy bonds and 
mortgages, are all payable to thyself; thy bank stock is all certified to 
Eben Beck ; and all thy other personal property is in thy day book 
and leger. Otherwise, how could Eben Beck receive his own, if 
Josepii Natterstrom had died, before Eben Beck came back?” “ But, 
how canst thou distinguish between thy own, and my own? Joseph 
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Natterstrom has not become poor, while Eben Beck has become rich?” 
** Joseph Natterstrom has become poor, and has lived many years 
under the shadow of Eben Beck ; and has rejoiced, in the sunshine of 
his prosperity ; for to rejoice in the prosperity of another is to partake 
of it. But now, all is Eben Beck’s; if Joseph Natterstrom retains any 
thing, he wrongs Eben Beck.” ‘‘ And art thou ready to resign all?” 
“All.” “ And what wilt thou have left?” ‘‘ Myself.” ‘ True,” said 
Beg, “‘ Joseph Natterstrom will remain, and a man’s best wealth ought 
to be himself.” 

The next day, Natterstrom resigned all, and Beg took all. In one 
day, all was settled. From great splendor and apparent opulence, 
Joseph Natterstrom was reduced to nothing. From that day, Beg 
never saw Natterstrom. He remained in New-York about six months, 
continued his disguise, lived meanly, and encouraged the opinion, that 
he was a mysterious miser. The experiment on Natterstrom having 
succeeded to Beg’s satisfaction, he was now desirous of returning 
home to Smyrna; but, first, he executed his will, which, for brevity, 
was remarkable. Thus; ‘‘ There is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
Prophet. 1, Ebn Beg, of Smyrna, known in the city of New-York as 
Eben Beck, being of sound and disposing mind and memory, do make 
this my last will and testament. First, I devise to Joseph Natterstrom, 
my late agent, and to his heirs and assigns, all my real estate in the 
United States. Secondly, I give and bequeath to said Natterstrom, all 
my personal property, both in Europe and in the United States.” This 
will, correctly executed, Beg deposited with Capt. Dixon, who, now, 
for the first time, was made acquainted with the long-sleeping secret. 
By the aid of Capt. Dixon, Beg now appeared to sicken, languish, and 
die. His funeral was performed, and his decease was publicly noticed, 
very little to his credit. ‘The good natured Beg smiled at this, and 
soon after sailed for Smyrna. 

Capt. Dixon now presented the will to Natterstrom; he read it; and 
for a moment, his well-balanced mind began to totter. He was now 
deeply impressed, that, for thirty years, he had been under a super- 
natural influence, but as it appeared to him to be that kind of influence, 
which one good spirit might have over another, he retained the name 
of Eben Beck, to the day of his death, as well from pleasant as- 
sociations, as from public sanction; but his real name was Joseph 
Natterstrom, as is well known to many aged people now living in 


New-York. 
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LETTER ON THE CHANTING CHERUBS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

You may marvel at my boldness in selecting the subject I have, for 
I know about as much of sculpture as Lucius Mummuus did of paint- 
ing; and if you have any friends who are connoisseurs in such mat- 
ers, I beg of you, on no account, to let them see this letter ; but, 
being an admirer of beauty in all its forms, and wishing to encourage 
native production, whether it come in the shape of a statue or an im- 
proved toasting-fork, I took an early opportunity of paying my respects 
to the group of Chanting Cherubs, not only to feed my eyes with a 
beautiful sight, but to indulge an honest (I trust the word will not be 
quarreled with) pride, in viewing the work of a Bostonian. ‘The 
celestial yet infantile beauty of these exquisite statues made a deep 
impression on me, and led me into a train of reflections, which | 
must needs put upon paper ; for if a man be not often visited with 
ideas, he must make the most of them when they do come. ‘That 
group is the point I start from in my remarks, and if I should wan- 
der to what appears an unreasonable distance, I can only say that my 
letter shall have as much connexion with its subject, as many a good 
sermon has with its text. 

I have always been an admirer of sculpture. It seems to me a higher 
art than painting, one in which it is more difficult to produce a perfect 
specimen, and which, in its most successful results, fills the mind with 
thoughts of sublimer power and more subduing beauty. ‘The contrast 
is so great between the inflexibility of the material, and the rounded 
outlines, the delicate blendings, the undulating grace of life and the 
airy flow of drapery, that nothing short of a magician’s wand would seem 
to be capable of combining them both. How a “ dull cold” block of 
marble is ever converted into a statue, that makes generations ‘‘ drunk 
with beauty,” is a mystery beyond even the imagination of the un- 
initiated. In the sister art, there appears to be a regular and percept- 
ible gradation of excellence, from the boy, who draws figures on his 
slate, which it would not be literal idolatry to worship, since they are 
not the likenesses of any thing in heaven, earth or sea, up to the 
great historical painter ; but a great sculptor ‘‘ dwells apart like a star,” 
in solitary and isolated glory. He floats above us like a cloud, which 
rests upon no mountain’s breast, but is borne up by the lightness of its 
ethereal beauty. It is easy enough to conceive the unborn image 
stamped upon the heated brain of the artist, and even projected, so as 
to be visible to his outward senses, like Macbeth’s air-drawn dagger ; 
but to give shape and consistence to the haunting shadow, to make 
visible to the outward eye, what he sees so clearly with the inner, 
this is the rub. Let us step into the artist’s study and seat ourselves 
by his side, as, with eyes sparkling and hands trembling with the 
vividness of his emotions, he takes up his hammer and chisel and 
begins to chip off the edges of the shapeless mass, that lies cold and 
hard before him. How little does he seem to us to be approaching the 
perfect result, and we imagine that the material has a resisting power 
that mocks his painful efforts. By degrees, we begin to discern a rude 
approach to the human form, a sort of twilight glimmering of the 
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bright dawn of beauty. Here a new source of anxiety arises. In our 
ignorance, we tremble lest some untoward accident should blast the 
artist’s hopes; lest, in his impatience, he should spoil all by a rash 
sliver ; or, by devoting too much labor to one portion, destroy the sym- 
metry and proportion of the whole. At last we witness the triumph 
of art in the unspeakable beauty of the completed work, with its per- 
fect proportions, with the light of life hovering over it like a veil, with 
a breast, that almost visibly heaves, and lips, that look as if they must 
speak. And with all this, how little do we know of the state of the 
artist’s mind—the anxious vigils and the haunted slumbers, each o’er- 
mastered by the fiery rule of his tyrant idea; and then, his sad fore- 
bodings, his aching fears, his thrilling hopes, his disappointment as he 
compares what is with what ought to be, his efforts still baffled and still 
renewed—how little does the crowd, that sees only the result, dream 
of all this! And as little can they realize the deep and full tide of 
delight, with which he contemplates his intellectual offspring, dearer 
to him for the mingled joy and suffering, with which he had watched 
its growth. 

I have said that Sculpture was a higher art than Painting ; facts 
show it to be a more difficult one. Since the revival of the arts, how 
few works of great merit have been executed in that art, compared 
with the great number of paintings, which are allowed to be perfect in 
their kinds. There is hardly a great name from Michael Angelo to 
Canova. The reason of this is, not that the imagination of the 
sculptor teems less with beautiful forms, but because the poetic power 
is so seldom found combined with the manual dexterity and accuracy 
of eye which the execution requires. ‘There is hardly a great work of 
sculpture in our country; (for busts and statues of individuals, how- 
ever excellent in their kind, do not belong to the highest department 
of the »t;) but there are in every city several specimens of painting 
of great merit. We are obliged to form our ideas of a statue from its 
cast, which is about the same as forming an idea of a living flower by 
a dried specimen in an herbarium, or of a handsome man by his shadow 
on the wall. But let any man walk into the Atheneum and seat him- 
self before the cast of the Apollo and obverve its divine beauty, the 
airy grace of its perfect limbs, the uprising lightness of the whole 
figure, the sunshine that seems twined around its brow, and the 
wonderful expression of the nostril and upper lip, and if he have an 
ounce of honest blood in his body, it will rush to his heart in a hurry 
of delight. If there be a man who can contemplate this cast unmov- 
ed, he deserves to hear nothing but anti-masonic orations and read 
nothing but Cabinet correspondence, for the rest of his life. 

Sculpture seems to bear the same relation to Painting that moonlight 
does to sunshine, if I may be allowed so fantastic a comparison. — Its 
beauty is more ethereal, more dream-like, and approaches nearer to 
the perfect communication of thought by speaking and writing. The 
cold and serene loveliness of a marble statue reminds one of a disem- 
bodied spirit, which, if it have lost the flush and glow of earthly beauty 
is cleansed of the pollutions of humanity and made ‘ white as snow.” 
A statue has the repose and the dignity of death without its ghastliness. 
It lifts one’s thoughts to heaven and fillsour minds with images of joy 
too high and peace too deep for earth, of palm leaves and golden harps, 
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of snowy robes and the lustre of angelic faces. Painting is a more 
perfect representation of common life, and for that reason further re- 
moved from the ideal. In painting there is scope for the exhibition of 
all the complicated passions which make up the web of humanity. 
There is the flush of joy, the paleness of despair, the leer of envy and 
the scowl of hatred. And in the same piece there may be more than 
one action, and a boundless variety may be given to the expression of 
passion. In a few square feet of canvass may be seen a mimic world, 
crowded with all the grave and gay shapes that act the motley masque 
of life. In this respect it bears a strong analogy to comedy, which 
*‘ holds the mirror up” to the visible and actual world, and draws its 
materials from the boundless resources presented by the common heart 
and the common mind. Practical jokes, the blunders of clowns, the 
coarse Doric of the market-place, the tricks of knavish valets, are all 
legitimate subjects of comedy, while at the same time, it leaves room 
for the display of the beautiful and the noble, for love, honor and 
bravery. But it is not so with sculpture ; its walk, like that of tragedy, 
is higher and more ‘imited. Its aim is to spiritualize and refine, to 
erect upon the foundation of the actual, the ideal, which shall hide 
what it rests upon. It arrests the floating elements of beauty and gives 
them that perfect form which they never assume in this ‘* working- 
day” world. Its legitimate office is the delineation of life in repose, 
when the smooth surface of the feelings is ruffled by no storm of emotion, 
and the face and figure are moulded into a placid and almost expres- 
sionless calm. It may be said that the Apollo is an exception to this 
remark, for it represents godlike beauty flushed with the light of mor- 
tal triumph, but it is not the least merit of this wonderful statue that 
it combines so successfully the expression of a human passion with the 
serenity of ideal beauty. Nothing short of the most transcendant 
genius could have accomplished this. But it will be said, ‘* There is 
the Laecoon, a statue of the intensest action and in which the form 
is swallowed up and lost in the expression of heart-dissolving fear.” 
But let it be borne in mind that the character of that group is 
one of suffering, of passion, and that of the most awful kind, for 
the physical efforts of the main figure are the mere convulsive spasms 
of o’ermastered humanity. ‘This sublime work, too, is a proof of the 
daring, as well as the genius of its author, and it may be considered 
as the extreme limit of sculpture, beyond which one cannot go without 
violating the true principles of the art. Sculpture also, embodies 
what are called abstract ideas, but in these it is confined, for the most 
part, to those in which the leading idea is repose, such as Night, 
Sleep, Death, &c. and seldom attempts those with which the tumult 
and animation of life are associated. The superiority of Night to 
Morning, in the bas-reliefS exhibited in the same room with the Chant- 
ing Cherubs, must have been obvious to every man of taste. 

Sculpture is a rigid exacter of unity. There may be modifications 
of the same passion or action, but there cannot be two distinct ones. 
There may be several figures in a group, but there must be a central 
and presiding idea. Fault has been found with the Laocoon, because 
the father seems to be absorbed with the thoughts of his own agony 
and peril and indifferent to that of his children, while they, on their 
part, appear to suffer most because they are deprived of his wonted 
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aid and protection. I reply, that it would have been impossible for the 
artist to have done otherwise, without violating the principles, not only 
of his art, but of nature. In the fearful moment the sculptor has 
chosen, the supernatural horror of his resistless fate has chilled to 
death every portion of humanity but its root, which still tenaciously 
clings to the soil of life. ‘The father is swallowed up in the man. 
Laocoon hears nothing but the maddening hiss of the serpents and 
feels nothing but their cold and slimy folds. All the various passions, 
the yearning affections which inhabited his heart, are swept away. 
Nothing remains but the original and primal instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, the first feeling that lives and the last that dies. Poor humanity 
is stripped of all its coverings and husks and stands bare and shivering, 
naked as it was born. But the children feel not the full bitterness of 
their fate, and know not that an insulted god has sent the serpents on 
their errand of death. ‘They are overcome with a vague terror. 
Their faces and minds are turned to their father for explanation as 
well as aid. They cling closer to him and look up with more beseech- 
ing eyes as they feel the fatal knots drawn into atighter and more suf- 
focating grasp. It may be a presumptuous remark, but I will venture 
it nevertheless, that the group would have been unnatural, had the prin- 
cipal figure been the mother of the children and not the father. A 
mother never forgets her children while she lives ; the last throb of her 
heart is for them and not for herself. TTo have engrafted upon the 
expression of the Laocoon, that of agonized maternal affection, it is 
not too much to say, would have been beyond the power of any artist. 
In sculpture we always crave the ideal. ‘The representation of the 
the forms, the dress and the shapes of actual life in a substance of 
such spiritual beauty as marble, would be either shocking or laughable. 
A statue in a cravat and small-clothes would be as ludicrous an object 
as can well be imagined. A very promising young sculptor in Scot- 
land has executed lately two statues, one of Tam o’Shanter and the 
other of his ‘“‘drouthy crony,” souter Johnny; but with the true tact 
of genius he has selected for his material, a fine-grained, indigenous, 
grayish-colored stone, which bears about the same relation to Parian 
marble, that Burns’s hero does to Apollo. For the same reason, we 
do not tolerate the expression of any low, sordid or weak passion in 
marble. A statue, with the leer of envy or the distortion of malice 
upon its face, would strike us at once as unnatural and disgrsting. 
How little do all our speculations on the nature of the arts help us to 
explain the mysterious influence they exert over our minds! Why is 
it that, in beholding a beautiful statue or picture, we are constrained 
almost to hold our breath from the intensity and fuliness of our emo- 
tions? Why do we feel our eyes wet with unbidden tears and our 
hearts beat thick and fast with the deep sense of beauty? It is but 
a block of marble cut into the shape of a human figure or a yard of 
canvass daubed over with colors. It is not alone to the universal and 
instinctive love of beauty that the artist appeals; the finest cords of 
the spirit vibrate to his touch. Beauty, breathing from the marbie or 
burning upon the canvass, goes to the mind’s core. It touches the 
springs of memory and lays bare its hoarded treasures, and unfolds 
the web of our lives with its half-forgotten figures of joy and sorrow— 
its sable and silver embroidery. All that we have suffered, all that we 
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have loved, all that we have lost, comes back to us, and the waste 
places of the heart again bloom. ‘The mind is stirred up from its in- 
most depths and images chase each other through it, swift as the 
waves of a stormy night and bright as their foamy crests. Tell me, 
ye philosophers, who weigh thought, sensations and impulses in a 
balance, who lay out the inner world according to your own systems 
of intellectual surveying, the secret of all this ? Are these emotions 
to be referred to the bodily organization, to sets of delicate nerves 
irritated by the presence of an exciting object ? Can you explain it by 
vibrations, by sensible species, by the agitation of the animal spirits ? 
Or is it something more than this, and must we go for an explanation, 
to the very centre of that inner world, whose crust ye have but pen- 
etrated? Is it the mind of the artist communing with our own, through 
the medium of the work of his hands, in a voiceless interchange of 
thought, such as we believe that spirits use? It is one of the mysteries 
of life, of which the infant knows as much as the gray-haired sage, and 
with regard to which, he is the wisest who is most ready to confess 
the depth of his ignorance. 

But it is high time for me to say something upon that, which 
purports to be the subject of my letter, especially as it is a subject, 
upon which one may be even extravagant, with a very good conscience. 
As I suppose every one, who reads this letter, has seen and admired 
the Chanting Cherubs, a minute description of them is altogether 
unnecessary, and, if it were otherwise, it would make no difference, 
for no language (or at least none of mine) could convey any idea of 
them to one who had not seen them. ‘The group consists of two in- 
fant figures, holding a scroll, towards which one of them is bending, 
apparently reading the words, while the other stands erect, with a 
calm and contident expression, as if nothing were wanting but the 
unclosing of his lips to give utterance to the tide of music and praise 
that is swelling within him. Considering that the artist was required 
to execute two cherubs, (where any great variety is out of the ques- 
tion) he has shown great skill in the different characters he has given 
to the figures. The attitude of the one is more firm and erect; his 
baby breast seems to swell with the consciousness of immortal 
energies, While that of the other, though inimitably graceful, has a 
slight expression of timidity. The hair of the former is thick and 
curling, his forehead broader and his cheek fuller, while the forehead 
of the other is higher, his face less round and his hair disposed in 
sunny and wavelike folds. There is also a difference of expression 
about the mouth, not easily deseribed but  distinetly perceptible. 
Most people, on entering the room, are most struck with the taller 
figure but the other is generally their favorite before they leave it. 
He has a more intellectual face than his brother. There is an ex- 
pression about his superb brow worth all the regular beauty of the 
other. By his position also, the light is thrown upon the upper part 
of his face, while the lower is thrown into shade, which is always the 
best view of a countenance. The direction of the head gives a life- 
like expression to his eyes, as the iris is nearly concealed by the lid, 
and the appearance is exactly that of a person reading when viewed 
from before. But it is an idle task to assign the palm of beauty to one 
or the other, very much like that of settling which of two stars has 
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the brighter glory. They are both beautiful as dreams, with their 
celestial purity unstained by the smoke of earth. ‘They seem like 
good spirits sent down from heaven, wandering, hand in hand, 
through this vale of tears, and singing praises as they go. ‘They bring 
before us the peace, the joy, the sunshine and the bloom of that un- 
dying world ‘‘ where the weary are at rest and the wicked cease from 
troubling.” The artist has succeeded entirely in blending the charm 
of infantile beauty with the power and brightness of an immortal 
nature. The spirit of a seraph is shining through those round limbs 
and animating those fairy features. As I am not an artist, | am 
unable to point out their beauties and defects, as a work of art, and 
on that account, | am probably not able to give their author half 
his due, as I cannot appreciate the nature of the difficulties to be 
overcome. I looked at them very hard to see if | could detect any 
fau't, and | confess I was unable to; perhaps sharper eves than mine 
have beer more successful. ‘The flesh has all the firmness, roundness 
and smoothness characteristic of a healthy infant, and the fidelity with 
which he has copied all the delicate undulations, the lights and 
shadows of the figure, shows him to have industry and accuracy of 
observation as well as genius, and to be deficient im no quality neces- 
sary to obtain the very highest place in his profession. Any one who 
has ever noticed the creases in the back part of the infant’s leg (1 am 
a plain-spoken man) will be amazed to see how true to nature those 
of the statues are. The artist seems never to have become tired of 
his work, nor to have hurried through it in a fever of impatience, and 
the minutest portions are carved with a finish and aceuracy rivalling 
that of nature itself. Look, for instance, at the hair of the shorter 
figure ; how exquisitely it is executed and how much like life. It 
seems as if the hand of a mother had just smoothed it down, and that 
the next breeze would ruffle its silky evenness. ‘The group is full of 
minute beauties, which it would be tedious to enumerate, and which 
not more than one half the world will ever observe ; but this is a mis- 
fortune, which Mr.Greenough must be content to share in common 
with all men of genius, whatever be their department. To him, the 
perfect success, which has crowned his first efforts, is not much, one 
way or another. He, who has been so long silently studying the 
works of the ‘dead kings” of beauty, and measuring himself with 
them, needs net the approbation of the world to teach him how much 
he was capable of. Genius seldom makes a wrong estimate of its own 
powers, and the applause of the world is but an echo of the voice 
that speaks within. ‘The young and nameless artist, when he takes 
his chisel in hand, and, with throbbing heart, begins his first work, 
is as well aware of the eminence he shall attain, and knows as well 
the extent of his powers, as when his name is pronounced in the 
language of every civilized nation, and men make pilgrimages to bow 
before the beauty, which his potent spell has conjured into marble. 
But tous, his friends and countrymen, it is a great deal. It proves to 
us that our young townsman ts of the stuff, out of which the true artist 
is made. We knew that he had genius some five or six years ago, but 
we did not know then what we now do, that he had the patience, the 
industry and the sense of responsibility arising from the possession of 
great powers, without which genius is no better than the flash of a 
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rocket or the wing of a flying-fish. We hope that our liberal and 
wealthy community will exercise a generous spirit of patronage, so that 
Mr. Greenough need not be obliged to choose between one of two 
evils,—a perpetual exile from his native land or the romantic fate of 
starvation. It is true that genius is its own great reward, and if a 
man could live upon applause, or clothe himself with praise, in their 
literal senses, he would do very well in the world; but even sculptors 
and poets require some of the substantial goods of life. ‘There is a 
Utilitarian spirit abroad, which, if carried to the length, which some of 
its advocates advise, would make life as bare and as cold as the top- 
most rock of the Andes. We hope that, in this case, that kind of 
folly may be exerted, which we should call wisdom, and a creator of 
mere beauty go not unrewarded. The “heart of a nation’ comes 
as well from poetry, sculpture and painting, from all that warms 
the blood, that makes the past and the future predominate over 
the present, and that lifts the thoughts above the smoke and 


dust of earth, as from the deductions of reason, the inventions of 


science, the discoveries of philosophy and the exercise of the practical 
arts. He, who would strip lite of all that ornaments and embellishes, 
that smooths its rough edges, that exists only in the imagination and 
gratifies that airy essence called taste, and bring us down to the bare 
and hard surface of utility, shews himself to be a poor patriot, as well as 
a shallow philosopher, and does not imitate the wisdom of the Creator, 
who made the world beautiful as well as good, and dressed the wild- 
flower in robes such as kings never wore. A man, who has been 
reared in a prison or a cloister, will be neither so wise nor so good as 
one, who has drank from childhood the beauty of the universe ; so a 
nation, whose citizens are wholly occupied with the body and its con- 
cerns, will be less great and truly glorious, than one, in which the 
people, not neglecting these things, yet feed with proper food the ap- 
petite for the unseen, the ideal and the beautiful, and give a roseate 
hue to the dusky shapes of reality. We hope that our rich men will 
think of these things and suffer a gifted countrymen to glean a few 
ears of that golden harvest, of which foreigners have often reaped 
the ripe luxuriance. Tyro 


LINES WRITTEN IN SADNESS. 


My days are in their morning prime, 
If life by length of years be told— 
If sorrows mark the flight of Time, 
I'm death-like old. 


The numbness and the damps of age 
Have chilled me many years too soon: 
{ faint. though yet my pilgrimage 
Is scarce begun. 


The lightning from my veins is fled - 
Oh . < . 
lhe visions and the rapture high, 

All, all are gone, and in their stead 

Cold ashes he 
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My passions once, like lava-tides, 
Swept forth—their meteor-course is run ; 
The blackness of their tears abides ; 
The heat is gone. 





Glory, and Fame, and Honor’s meed— 
Such words had once a trumpet’s power ; 
I hear them, but I do not heed— 
Passed is their hour. 


Stars, Flowers and Woman's face divine— 
Ye once were lovely to my eyes; 
1 see the self-same glories shine, 
But do not prize. 


{ feel the suffocating sense 
Of utter, withering loneliness ; 
Shame, and a struggling impotence 
To make it less. 


There is a voice in every breeze, 
That bids the common mind awake, 
And arm its noblest energies, 
For Honor’s sake. 


But I, vile sluggard that I am, 
Start at the sound, but slumber on ; 
1 can but barely blush for shame, 
At what is gone. 


The earth, the sky, the human mind— 
They are not as they used to be ; 
A light is gone—or else, I’m blind 
And cannot see. 


Come, Death, thou friend of those that weep, 
And steal my senses with a kiss ; 
Better thy calm and dreamless sleep 
Than life like this. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


CHAP. I. 


My character, indeed, | would favor you with, but that! am cautious of praising myself, 
test | should be told my trumpeter ’s dead : and 1 cannot find in my heart at present to say any- 
thing to my own disadvantage. FRan«utn. 

{ am a Schoolmaster in the little village of Sharon. A son of New- 
England, I have been educated in all her feelings and prejudices. 
To her maternal care | owe the little that is good within me; and 
upon her bosom I hope to repose hereafter, when my worldly task is 
done, and my soul, like a rejoicing schoolboy, shall close its weary 
book, and burst forth from this earthly schoolhouse. My childhood 
was passed at my native village, in the usual amusements and occu- 
pations of that age; but, as | grew up, I became satiated with the 
monotony of my life. A restless spirit prompted me to visit foreign 
countries. 1 said with the Cosmopolite, ‘‘ The world is a kind of book, 
in which he, who has seen his own country only, has read but one 
page.” Guided by this feeling L became a traveler. I have trav- 
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ersed France on foot; smoked my pipe in a Flemish inn; floated 
through Holland in a Trekschuit; trimmed the midnight lamp in a 
German University ; wandered and mused amid the classic scenes of 
Italy ; and danced to the gay guitar and merry castanet on the bor- 
ders of the blue Guadalquiver. When I had read thus far the 
volume of the world, I closed it with a sigh, and turned back 
to that long neglected page, in which are recorded the name and _his- 
tory of New-England. ‘The beauty of its rural scenes rose up be- 
fore me; and when I called to mind the moral feeling which pervades 
the land, and the healthy virtues of its national character and institu- 
tions, I felt proud that it was my Native Land. 

Amid all the novelties of the old world, and the quick succession of 
images, that was continually calling my thoughts away, there were 
always fond regrets and longings after the land of my birth, lurking 
in the secret corners of my heart. When I stood by the sea-shore, 
and listened to the melancholy and familiar roar of its waves, it seemed 
but a step from the threshold of a foreign land, to the fireside of 
home ; and when I saw the cutbound sail, fading away over the water’s 
edge, and losing itself in the blue mists of the sea, my heart went 
with it, and I turned away fancy-sick with the blessings of home, and 
the endearments of domestic love. 

At times I would sit at midnight in the solitude of my chamber, 
and give way to the recollections of distant friends. How delightful it 
is thus to strengthen within us the golden threads, that unite our sym- 
pathies with the past,—to fill up as it were the blanks of existence with 
the images of those we love! How sweet are these dreams of home 
in a foreign land! How calmly across life’s stormy sea blooms that 
little world of affection, like those Hesperian isles, where eternal 
summer reigns, and the olive blossoms all the year round, and honey 
distils from the hollow oak! Truly the love of home is interwoven 
with all that is pure, and deep, and lasting in earthly affection. Let us 
wander where we may, the heart looks back with secret longing to 
the paternal roof. It is there the scattered rays of affection concen- 
trate. Distance may enfeeble them; the storms of the world obstruct 
them ; but they will at length break through the cloud and storm, 
and glow, and burn, and brighten around the peaceful threshold 
of home. 

At length I returned to my native village, ‘ the world’s tired den- 
izen ;”’ and, unwilli‘g to lead any longer a useless life, | took the vil- 
lage school. I chose this humble occupation because I am naturally 
indolent, and moreovcr love the guileless disposition and artless prattle 
of children. Who can look into the face of a young and innocent 
child, without reading, in the serene brow and unclouded eye, the 
story of a spotless heart? Who can listen to its guileless prattle, its 
unskilful song, or the merry peal of its laughter, without wishing that 
a spirit as pure and joyful dwelt in him? Alas, the face of childhood, 
and its clear sweet voice, rebuke us gently for all our errors and pollu- 
tions. The World—how its touch blights, and withers, and consumes 
us! How we are misled by shadows: how we grasp at unsubstantial 
things! Our passions become raging as the sea; our ambition, 
boundless as the wind. But the heart of a child has no desires be- 
yond the circle of the paternal fireside. The paternal threshold is a 
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limit, beyond which its thoughts do not wander. The little world of its 
joys and sorrows goes on within the narrow sphere of home. It is there 
that gush gently forth those fountains of continual joy, that freshen 
the green years of childhood, and brighten continually upon the re- 
ceding eye through the long vista of time and the breaks and inter- 
vals of wordly care. When deceived by the friend we trusted, we 
think of a love that never deceived us ; when beset by the cares of 
the world, and sick of its vain ambition, its empty pomp, its hollow 
and heartless pleasures, we remember, with unavailing regret, that 
season of life, when the weary heart threw down the little burden of 
its cares at the footstool of maternal love. 

Master of the village school, I am also the playmate of my scholars. 
I join in all their games and pastimes; help them build stone bridges, 
and dam the brook with mud and leaves; and enter into all their lit- 
tle plans for a holiday or a Saturday afternoon. No sooner do I abdi- 
cate my hu able throne, and shut the schoolhouse door behind me, 
than all the cerrors vanish from the master’s eye, and all severity from 
his voice. Sometimes | gather my young pupils around me, and sit- 
ting in the shade of a tree, tell them tales drawn from history, and 
such adventures as will instruct as well as amuse. I always choose 
such stories as have a moral in them, and endeavor to impress upon 
the tender mind the maxim, that the good only are truly great, or 
happy. 

In this manner I have passed many happy years of my life, in still- 
ness and obscurity, but not without the reward of an approving con- 
science. Indeed, I look upon the profession I have embraced, in a 
far nobler and more e/zvated point of view than many do. I cannot 
help believing, that '% who bends in a right direction the pliant dis- 
position of childhood, and trains the ductile mind to a healthy and 
vigorous growth, does more real service to his country, than all that 
crowd of busy politicians, who are noisy in proportion as they are 
empty, and positive in proportion as they are ignorant. And beside 
this, | take an inexpressible delight in watching the gradual dawn of 
intellect in the youthful mind. ‘ The pure cleane witte of a sweete 
yong child,” says that prince of schoolmasters, Roger Ascham, “ is 
like the newest wax, most liable to receive the fairest printing; and 
like a new bright silver dish never occupied, to receive and keep 
cleane any good thing that is put into it.” What a wide field of af- 
fectionate interest lies open to me, as I thus watch over and direct 
the growth of the youthful mind! How beautiful it is to see the 
gradual opening and unfolding of intellect, as it puts forth its bud, and 
expands its blossom, with all the delicacy and freshness of a flower ! 
We speak of the beauties of Spring—we delight in the fragrance of the 
early blossom, and the balm of the morning air; but there is a Spring 
of more surpassing beauty, whose fragrance comes from a flower, that 
shall bloom forever, and in whose atmosphere there is a balm, that 
heals the soul; it is the Spring of the youthful mind—the opening 
of the intellectual principle—the unfolding of the moral nature ! 
It is true, Lam not exempt from all the ills of life. Sometimes a 
mischievous urchin throws sand into the ink-bottle; stops the key- 
hole with dirt ; or puts a crooked pin into my leather-bottomed chair. 
But as I make it a point never to let these petty vexations ruffle my 
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temper, I always contrive to keep down the rising storm within me, 
or let it pass off in a thunder-clap upon the breech of the offender. 
Thus, my cares are few, and my enjoyments many. I am_hap- 
pier in the country, where I am free and undisturbed, than in the 
city, where the crowd jostles and the noise distracts me. When the 
duties of the day are over, | saunter along the margin of the brook, that 
flows by my schoolhouse door, and lose myself with it in the shades 
of the woodland. ‘There I indulge in solitary musing ; and, ‘‘ when 
the lawyer is swallowed up with business, and the statesman is pre- 
venting or contriving plots, then I sit on cowslip banks, hear the birds 
sing, and possess myself in as much quietness as the silent silver 
stream, which I see glide so quietly by me.’’* 

The rainy day and the long winter evening give me time for study 
and meditation. At such seasons I love to open the volume of the 
past, and to turn over, leaf by leaf, the history of my wandering life, 
upon whose page the characters are already beginning to fade, and the 
imagery to become indefinite and indistinct. Whenever in these mo- 
ments of ‘ busy idleness’ I strike upon a vein of thought, which has 
for me the charm of novelty, or is rich in the material of reflection, 
| pursue it inmy evening rambles or in the solitude of my fireside, 
and note it down at leisure in simple prose, or unpretending verse. 

Some of these reminiscences, gentle reader, | here present to thee : 
** And if thou vouchsafe to read this treatise, it shall seem no other- 
wise to thee, than the way to an ordinary traveler, sometimes fair, 
sometimes foul ; here champion, there inclosed ; barren in one place, 
better soyle in another ; by woods, groves, hills, dales, plains, I shal! 


Jead thee.”’+ 


LETTERS FROM OHIO. 
NO. 1. 


1 rrovose to give you a sketeh of Cineimnati and its inhabitants. 
You must take it in my irregular, off-hand manner, for [I never do 
things according to rule. My way is to take ideas as they come, and 
travel over the paper as fast as possible. 

Did we judge and speak of cities as we do of persons, I should 
say Cincinnati was monstrously large of its age. Only forty years ago, 
the wolves were prowling here among the giant trees, and now we 
boast of thirty thousand souls. We have doubled numbers within 
seven years, and are at this moment increasing faster than ever. In 
twelve years we shall rival Boston, unless Boston quickens its pace. 
The fact is, three years make a generation, not in the course of na- 
ture, but of unparalleled emigration. Not a twelfth part of our pop- 
ulation was born here. We are congregated together from every line 
of latitude and longitude under the whole heavens. I have seen 
every sort of people except Turks crowding our streets. Turks would 
not like Cincinnati, because we are always too much in a_ hurry to 
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suit their gravity. It is quite a rarity to see a man sauntering or 
standing still. We nod hastily when we meet each other, and pass on 
about our business. I have sought often for a lounging place, where 
loiterers assemble, but never could find one. You would suppose, to 
see our bustling, that we had been forewarned that we had not six 
hours to live, and were yet to begin the settlement of our worldly 
affairs. Even the drones who are driven out from the human hive of 
the East become active from sheer imitation. Indolence is grossly 
unfashionable. Those who have nothing to do, put on the air of bus- 
iness, to avoid being singular. 

If you ask who among us are lions, I shall be obliged to answer, 
all or none. We have few trees towering much above the rest. We 
hold to the doctrine of equality most pertinaciously. The upright man 
is the gentleman, no matter what his calling. ‘The weight of influ- 
ence ison the side of the mechanics. As a body they have been 
foremost in building up the city, and better citizens could not be de- 
sired. But we have lawyers to the number of sixty, and doctors to 
the number of seventy, and clergymen, alas! | know not how many. 
But | defy you to mention a sect which has not a name here. The 
most noisy are the Ranting Methodists. You might easily mistake their 
worship for the yells of bedlam. One might suppose they believed that 
nothing less loud than screams can be heard so far as heaven. The 
preacher finds great relief in the general uproar, for his voice is com- 
pletely drowned, and no matter what he says, so that he seems to 
shout. By the way, loud speaking is very much in vogue here. | 
have observed that the lawyers in court usually speak at the very top 
of their voice, and this seems to give great satisfaction to clients. 

‘The laying out of our city resembles Philadelphia ; of course it is 
very regular. Like Philadelphia, too, we are supplied with water from 
a reservoir above the city, for which we have the satisfaction of paying 
well. But, unlike Philadelphia, and every other Christian city, our 
streets are not lighted in the night. Every citizen, who ventures 
abroad, when the moon is absent, carries his own lantern, or runs 
the risk of breaking his neck. It is a curious sight in a dark 
evening, to see the lights hurrying im all directions, passing, repass- 
ing, and flitting to and fro, as if dancing at a masquerade of genii. 
But this precaution is absolutely necessary to the lovers of sound 
limbs, for there is not a square in the city, where new buildings are 
not going up, and obstructing the sidewalks with lumber. Why the 
city government have not thought fit to light the streets, I cannot 
say. The reason said to be assigned by an ebony gentleman, is, 
that thieves would be able to see their way into people’s houses. 

Of the social habitudes and dispositions of the place, | can hardly 
speak in terms strong enough to suit me. ‘To say that the citizens 
are hospitable and warm-hearted, would be too little. The Philadel- 
phians are all this, if you can but get at them. But then they are so 
prim and precise, so intrenched behind forms, so hemmed round 
and round by etiquette, that your gray hairs begin to appear, before 
you can become intimate. Not so here. Every thing is free and 
easy. You are received at once with a cordial weleome, and placed, 
if you deserve it, on a familiar, social footing. It is no offence to call 
a half an hour before twelve in the morning, or to appear with a black 
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stock or boots, at a party in the evening. Each individual is held to be 
the best judge of what is proper for his costume ; and this is no small 
matter. What other city can you name, in which the rights of pri- 
vate judgement in the momentous matters of dress are universally 
admitted ? But touching parties, there is one custom, which, though 
growing out of gallantry, is sadly to be deprecated. The gentlemen 
must never eat or drink, till all the ladies in all the rooms have been 
helped. The result is, that if you are talking with a lady, when the 
waiter comes round, after helping her you must play the mute, while 
she is eating,—for, maugre the horror of Lord Byron, the ladies will 
eat—and then, when your turn comes to eat, she must stand mute. 
All which is very awkward, especially as eating and drinking,—so 
great is the profusion of good things,—form the chief occupation of 
the evening. ‘The other amusements are dancing, for the most part 
by the piano; recitations, where gentlemen can be found sufficiently 
courageous ; and lastly, music, but of this there is very little. 

Did I possess one tithe of Scott’s talent for description, I would 
give you such a picture of the site and scenery of Cincinnati, as should 
make you envy my eyes their perpetual feast. Verily, nature perform- 
ed her chef d’euvre, when she scooped out this amphitheatre, and 
embosomed it within this circuit of hills. There they rise, covered 
with the most luxuriant verdure and foliage ; and there they will ever 
stand as faithful sentinels, to guard us from the blast in all directions. 
One might almost imagine the Ohio herself, felt the beauty of the 
paradise through which she flows ; for she curves majestically round 
the spot, as if reluctant to resume her march to the gulf. Imagine 
the fair village of Northampton m Massachusetts, grown up into a 
populous city, and placed directly on the banks of the Connecticut, 
and you will have a better idea of the situation of Cincinnati, than | 
can give you by mere words. But then you must remember that our 
celestial canopy wears a much deeper blue, and surrounding vegeta- 
tion is incomparably more vigorous, than your climate can furnish. It 
is almost worth a journey over the Alleghanies, to see the enormous 
magnitude of the trees in this neighborhood. Even the grape vines, 
that clasp and interlace them, are of the size of a dozen cables. Every 
thing, in short, deepens the impression that nature wrought here upon 
a magnificent scale. 

I alluded in the beginning to our unparalleled increase. Let me 
return to it again, for it is nothing short of marvelous. On any com- 
mon calculation of chances, ten, twenty, or thirty years ago, nothing 
like our condition at this moment could have been predicted. Prob- 
abilities were altogether against it. History and experience could 
furnish no data for such vaticination. Had the enterprising founder, 
John Cleves Symmes, in 1800, eleven years after he selected this for 
the site of a town, ventured, in the fervor of his zeal, to prophecy that, 
in 1831, a population half as large as Boston, would here find all the 
substantial comforts and accommodations,, together with most of the 
elegancies and luxuries of a complete and finished city, he would have 
been answered with the sneer of incredulity, and his prophecy would 
have passed for the raving of an over-heated imagination. Neverthe- 
less here the city stands, or rather moves, all of that and soon to be 
more. I say this is a marvel in political economy. And remember 
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it has passed through hard struggles. Perhaps no city ever witnessed 
a heavier depression than this has within ten years. It was the prin- 
cipal depot for our north-western forces during the last war. This 
gave it an unnatural start. With peace came reverses. It bore up for 
a time and then fell. Its very life-blood seemed to stagnate. Dearth 
of capital and destruction of credit pressed like an incubus upon it, 
and paralysed all its nerves and sinews. But, like the fabled Antius, 
it has sprung up the more vigorous from its fall. Not a trace of that 
depression now remains. Credit is as good as in any city in the 
Union. Capital to be sure is not so plenty, if we may judge from the 
high interest it commands, namely, ten per cent. But still there is 
less fictitious capital than in most other places; and even the com- 
parative dearth is more apparent than real. It is the effect of the 
multiplied channels of profitable investment, through which it is drain- 
ed off as fast as it can accumulate. 

The question is often asked whether this is not a forced, hot-bed 
growth, unsound because unnatural’? T have already intimated my 
opinion. So far as the character and pursuits of the population can 
furnish a guaranty for future progress, that of Cincinnati seems to 
be insured. I speak not now of literary taste or polished manners, 
the effect of which is to embellish a city; but of those strong, vigorous 
traits of character, which are caleulated to enlarge a city ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that, for native resolution, sound practical 
sense, clear perceptions of expediency, prevailing fragality, and un- 
tiring activity, | know not where to look for a superior. There are 
good a priori reasons for this opinion, as well as the evidence of ob- 
servation. It holds true as a general principle, that emigrants are 
enterprising men. Indolent, sluggish, shiftless people stay at home. 
It requires force of character to sunder all local ties and take up one’s 
march for a distant abode. The very determination and decision, in- 
volved in the act of emigration, are good omens of future thrift. If 
emigrants can consent to leave all else, this proves that they bring 
an unconquerable will. And then comes in the maxim—possunt 
quia posse videntur—they can prevail, because they think they can. 
They are soldiers of fortune, who have thrown away the scabbard, and 
trusted all to their address and intrepidity, the strong arm and un- 
flinching nerve. ‘Tell me that a city is peopled by emigrants, whether 
from other nations or other states, and I will venture to say, without 
having seen them, that they are true and trusty men. ‘They may 
want the polished graces of life; they may have rough points, and so 
rub hard against each other; they may bring with them prejudices 
and predilections, making it difficult for them to amalgamate and 
coalesce ; but one thing they will be sure to bring, and that is hardy 
enterprise, the mainspring and best pledge of success. This is what 
the Cincinnatians, as a body, possess in a pre-eminent degree. 

A word now on the subject of equality, at which I before hinted. 
I doubt if there be another state in the twenty-four, where the whole 
fabric and appendages of society are so thoroughly republican, as in 
Ohio. We became a state in 1802, just when the tenets of Jefferson 
were in full tide. Hence our constitution was made decidedly radical, 
and not a feature has been changed. All our officers, from a consta- 
ble to a chief justice, are elected and not appointed ; and every man 
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of competent age, without regard to property, has a right to vote. 
Here, then, practically no less than theoretically, all power is in the 
hands of the people, and never did miser guard his treasure with 
greater vigilance. Wealth exerts a comparatively trifling influence. 
In fact, there are as yet, no overgrown fortunes. The richest among 
us began with nothing. Ofcourse we hear little of affluent connex- 
ions and family alliances. To use a homely but significant phrase, 
every man stands upon his own bottom. ‘‘ Unpropped by ancestry, 
the force of his own merit makes his way.”’ In the professions, di- 
plomas and titles are treated with a most unreverential levity. The 
question is not, where or how a man was educated, but what he is 
‘The emigrant, young or old, is put upon his probation. If he proves 
himself worthy of employment, he will have it. If not, no parch- 
ment, or certificate, or letter of commendation, can hold him up. 
Many of our citizens have no relative this side of the Atlantic ; still 
more have none this side of the mountains. Standing thus alone and 
unallied, our motto in action is, ‘‘ each for himself, and heaven for us 
all.” Necessity teaches us to be self-confident and self-dependent ; 
and probably no people abound more in moral courage, which some- 
times degenerates into modest assurance. This keeps the individual 
from being merged in the mass, and furnishes ample occasion for de- 
veloping the strongest traits of character. 

I have thus attempted to give you an idea of the Queen of western 
cities, and of the busy multitude who have here selected their home 
I have said nothing of our literary institutions, because they are yet in 
embryo or in infancy. I have not praised our public works and build- 
ings, because we have none that entitle us to distinction. Acting on 
the principle that charity begins at home, our citizens have attended 
to their own private affairs first. But every thing now promises that 
long before we shall have numbered half the years of the eastern 
cities, we shall be able to boast of as praiseworthy monuments of pub- 
lic spirit W 





THE MYSTERIOUS MUSTARD-POT, 
A TRAGICAL TALE. 


Upsterte the Yanke pedlar man, . 
Now by my pay, quoth hee— 

Righte well | wot, that mustarde-potte 
Hath fearfull mysterie. 


The Rime of the Auncient Shoemajcer 


“Tr had snowed hard all night with a north-east wind, so that 
the morning was chilly, and a gloom hung upon the face of every thing 
visible, as the colonel and his company got out of the stage at New- 
buryport”—said my uncle, beginning the tale with a long whiff from 
his meerschaum pipe. 

“* Now what has all this todo with the business?’ asked cousin 
Barnaby, interrupting him at the threshold of his undertaking— 
‘‘ what matters it whether the wind was northeast or anywhere else ? 
unless the colonel was making almanacs.” , 
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** Tis none of my business,” said my uncle, “ that is the way all 
good stories begin. Such particulars are held of no small importance 
as the world goes, and a story would not be worth a sixpence without 
them. Moreover, the circumstance is a fact, just as I have related.” 

Now this being a matter of fact, there was nothing more to be said ; 
so my uncle went on. ‘Gloom hung upon the face of every thing 
visible—’twas the middle of winter,—terribly dark cloudy morning— 
snow very wet and melting under the feet—air soaking damp, threaten- 
ing to turn the snow which was falling to rain,—in short, it was a 
right dismal time and worth remembering. 

“The colonel got out of the stage with a sigh; he was in no very 
good humor. ‘ What a destiny is that of man!’ muttered he to him- 
self— half an hour must I stay in this cursed place!’ But mark 
here, that the colonel did not curse the town for any thing that he 
knew about it, but being in a hurry to get onward he grumbled at 
every thing that retarded his journey.” 

“That is always my way,” interrupted the ‘squire; ‘* whenever a 
thing troubles me, I take my revenge like a hero in a tragedy, and 
curse away till I find myself comfortable.” 

‘A very philosophical practice,” said the doctor, ‘ for ill temper 
being, as it were, a plethory of bad feelings and unpleasant ideas, a 
depletion in any shape must discharge the redundancy of bile, and 
thereby relieve the system. | maintain, therefore, the practice to 
be philosophical.” 

‘* More philosophical than Christian,” said the deacon, smoothing 
down his face with his left hand. 

My uncle shook his head and went on. ‘‘ The colonel, as I said, 
got out of the stage, lamenting his hard fate in being stopped half an 
hour at Newburyport. One after one they quitted the vehicle and en- 
tered the Wolfe Hotel, in State-street. ‘Ten minutes saw them all 
snugly seated at breakfast. 

“* Steak! Madam. Help you to the toast. Bit of the fowl. Some 
of the cold beef—hey sir ?—bacon—a boiled egg. Waiter, some cof- 
fee.’ The colonel fell to in brave style.” 

Here aunt Dolly popped in a word, making a short pause in the 
smip-snap of her knitting needle. “It was very odd’”’—she thought— 
‘in the colonel to dabble in bread and butter after he had been tak- 
ing on so sentimentally.” 

‘That is neither here nor there,’ returned my unele; ‘ the 
colonel’s grief did not spoil his appetite.” 

“* Steak, sir, a fine steak—let me help you to the mustard’—said 
the colonel addressing the stranger. 

*** Mustard!’ said the stranger, laying down his knife and fork with 
a look of consternation. 

“* Mustard !’ reiterated the colonel, raising two of his fingers to the 
left side of his nose, with a look of prodigious surprise. Was it pos- 
sible there could be any mystery in the mention of a condiment so 
quotidian ? 

“* Mustard! said Leonora with a most inquisitive stare. 

““* Mustard repeated three or four of the company with more or 
less amazement—for the matter had alarmed the whole table. 

““*« Mustard returned the stranger again in a tremulous voice. He 
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rose up from the table. His perturbation increased—he lifted up botis 
hands—and took off his green spectacles.’ The mention of mustard 
had brought tears into his eyes! 

““*T ask pardon,’ said the colonel, ‘ if my inadvertent allusion to 
the matter should have awakened any painful remembrances.’ 

‘*** Painful indeed !’ returned he. 

‘¢* When the heart is writhing in anguish, far be it from me to sharp- 
en its torture by the wantonness of an unbridled tongue—the secrets 
of a man’s bosom’— 

***Good Heaven ! have you discovered all!’ interrupted the stranger, 
thrusting his hand into his waistcoat pocket in violent agitation. A 
deadly paleness overspread his face—all the company were thunder- 
struck. 

“*Then there is a secret !' whispered Leonora, breathless with ex- 
pectation— My dear colonel, what can it be !’ 

«The colonel scratched his head and looked immensely nonplussed. 
—‘ Mustard!’ said he again in a voice but half audible. 

‘** T am dying to find it out,’ said Leonora impatiently. 

“There was a dead pause in the room while the mysterious stranger 
stood with one hand thrust into his waistcoat pocket, apparently grasp- 
ing some article with desperate tenacity. He stood breathless and 
unmoveable. 

** Not a soul could utter a syllable. Leonora would fain have cross- 
questioned the terrible stranger and plucked out the heart of his mys- 
tery, but a spell was upon her tongue. Thrice did she open her lips 
and essay to interrogate the man of mustard, and thrice were the un- 
formed accents throttled before utterance. ‘The silence that reigned 
in the room was appalling. ‘The colonel began to twist about his 
watch-chain and fumble for his pocket handkerchief. 

“Tt was a terribly awkward situation, and they might have remained 
there till now, but heaven, pitying the foolish ninnies, sent them a 
deliverer in the shape of a ragamutlin stable-boy, who bolted into the 
room and cried out that the stage was ready. 

‘Such an announcement set them all to the right about, and for the 
most part they were glad, even with the loss of their breakfast, to get 
so cheaply out of the quandary. The stranger sunk into a chair and 
covered his face with his hands. The colonel felt a degree of relief 
to get free from the embarrassment of the scene—but what was at the 
bottom of all this mystery ? He would have given the world to know ; 
as for Leonora—she would have given two. 

‘“‘ It was hard to part from the possessor of so unfathomable a secret 
But what could be done? The stranger must stay—they must go 
onward, While they were rolling over the turnpike to Boston their 
hearts turned back with a retrospective yearning upon Newburyport, 


the stranger and his incomprehensible mustard. 
¥ * * 


¥* * ~ 


“* Need it be said that the colonel and Leonora: hurried back from 
Boston on the wings of impatience, and that the first question they 
asked on arriving at Newburyport was about the mysterious stranger ’ 
Alas! for the perversity of fate, the object of so much earnest solicitude 
had disappeared. But the whole town was full of talk about him and 
his mustard-pot, which he always carried in his waistcoat pocket. It 
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was chen that our travelers were enabled to learn what was known of 
his previous history, and how he was first seen in the town of a Sat- 
urday afternoon, and how, with his green spectacles and wo-begone 
phiz, and his name of Aminadab, he was supposed to be some eminent 
country parson. 

‘** But what had now become of him nobody knew. Sometime before 
his disappearance he fell into such lunes, according to the story, as to 
make people believe him a little cracked. He would sit for hours to- 
gether upon the town pump, “ like Patience on a monument,” sighing 
over his mustard-pot. He used also to prowl about in the evening and 
hold forth at conventicles, and this we may conclude, from the known 
taste of the good people there, was pretty often. The last time he 
had been seen was the night of the great fire in that place, in which 
terrible conflagration it was supposed he perished. Nay, an old gen- 
tleman of undoubted veracity positively affirms that he saw him in the 
midst of the flames on the top of the phenix, with his mustard-pot in 
one hand and beating time with the other as if singing a psalm-tune. 

* * * * 

‘Rap! Rap! Rap! 

“*Do I dream ? or am I awake?’ asked the lady of herself, as she 
lifted her head from the sofa. 

‘* Tt was a summer afternoon, and the streets of Boston rather still, if 
we may except the squalling of children, the bawling of knife-grind- 
ers, the vociferation of stentorian truckmen, the hallooing of drunken 
sailors, the rattling of coaches, the thundering of carts, the neighing 
of horses and the clatterimg and tantarra of some seventy thousand 
quadrupeds and bipeds, skilled and experienced in the art of making a 
noise. 

“Rap! Rap! Rap! + ap! 

**] was dreaming of the enchanted island and the garden of Ar- 
mida, and the fairy of the lake and her golden palace, and’— 

*«* Here is a pedlar at the door, with tin ware,’ said the housemaid, 
‘hrusting her head into the room. 

***Send him about his business,’ said the lady. ‘ Alas! am I doomed 
to bear the weight of these afflictions through the whole of a wretched 
existence ? Oh fate! Oh destiny! shall L never,— 

** But we want a new saucepan terribly,’ said the maid, returning to 
the attack. 

** Very well, take him into the kitchen.’ 

* The maid went off for the saucepan, and the mistress returned to 
her sentimentalism. ‘ Anxiety and solicitude, the fear of expectation 
and the pangs of unanswered hope—are these alone to be my lot? Alas!’ 
But her lamentations were again cut short—not by the housemaid, 
but —— our oid friend the colonel, who at that moment entered the 
room, looking much as when we parted from him, save a tremendous 
pair of whiskers, big enough to frighten a troop of cavalry. 

‘** Leonora!’ said he with a mixture of tenderness and emotion, as 
he seated himself by her. 

** Colonel!’ returned she, imitating him as nearly as possible both 
in tone and manner. He took her hand in his with a gentle pressure ; 
she returned the salutation ; they looked at each other, but said noth- 
ing. A pause of some minutes ensued, ‘ 1 have been so late,’ said 
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he at length, looking at his watch—‘I have been so late ;—the Gen- 
eral Court get on slowly.’ At this instant a voice in the adjoming 
room struck their ear. 

*«* Heavens!’ exclaimed Leonora. 

***Tt cannot be,’ said the colonel. 

‘** They rushed together into the kitchen— 

“«* Tis he! ’Tis he, the mysterious stranger! ’tis Aminadab!’ 

* * * * * 

‘** It has indeed fallen to my lot’—-said the stranger, wiping his eyes, 
and assuming an appearance of composure— it has indeed fallen to 
my lot to drink the bitterest dregs of the cup of affliction! What mor- 
tal of the common herd shall prate of his paltry woes when I describe 
the mountain of sorrows that have weighed me _ to the dust—sorrows 
unheard of in their nature, unexampled in their duration, unimagin- 
able in their intensity! for what common griefs can be compared to 
mine? What human being will not forget his petty troubles in the 
thought of one, who, the most passionate of lovers, must carry his 
mistress in a mustard-pot, and do penance for his errors in the meta- 
morphosis of a tin-ware pedlar.’ 

“The hearts of his hearers were filled with grief,even the cookmaid 
was mollified ; and with a sigh he continued— 

‘*** All the world can bear witness to the passion with which I loved 
the adorable Seraphina! Ye heavens, where my vows of fidelity are 
registered, how shall 1 describe her inimitable accomplishments! How 
admirably she wrote extracts in an album, and what a divine talent 
she had at cutting little pigs and elephants out of paper! Methinks 
| see her now in a splendid calico figured with flaming cabbage leaves 
—Alas! alas! shall my eyes never again behold the charming angel !’ 

‘*Here Aminadab’s grief became too powerful for utterance. He 
wiped his eyes one after the other with a little checked blue and white 
handkerchief, then taking out a huge Scotch mull from his breeches 
pocket, helped himself to an enormous pinch of snuff and went on to 
raise the waters. 

‘*** Seraphina ! incomparable—adorable—lost Seraphina ! how softly 
stole away the hours in thy presence! How serenely was the sky of 
my hopes lit up by thy rosy smile? Alas! alas! once more—how ir- 
reclaimably those hours of happiness have flitted | How black 
and appalling has that sky thickened with the clouds of despair !’ ’”’-— 
Here cousin Barnaby interrupted my-uncle, and said he was tired to 
death with the story—‘‘ Aminadab,” said he, ‘‘ is a dead bore, a long 
winded proser, and holds forth like a Methodist parson.”’ 

‘**Go on with it,” said aunt Dorothy—'tis a capital story and L like 
it almost as well as Doctor Screechowl’s temperance sermon.” 

** ¢ Little did 1 dream,’ continued Aminadab, ‘of the awful disaster 
that hung over me, though a dire omen befel me on the morning be- 
fore the catastrophe ; my pantaloons were on my legs the wrong side 
before ! ! ‘ 

“* What a charming tete-a-tete [anticipated as we sat down to din- 
ner,—for you must know we were married in the morning, and had 
the whole day before us—* Thus shall we live and love,’ said [,— 
‘we will pluck the roses of youth in their freshness—while the sun of 


calm happiness shall gild our declining days !’ 
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**T had uttered these words just as my charming Seraphina had 
helped herself to beef; she took up the mustard-pot, and after very 
civilly shovelling out half the contents into her plate, offered me the 
remainder, which I very civilly declined. ‘ Hey day!’ she exclaimed, 
‘What! no mustard ?’ 

“* Not a bit,’ I replied. 

‘“«* No mustard |’ said she again, in an accent of the utmost horror— 
‘ What not eat mustard with beef! Incredible !’ 

“«« T never eat it at all ;’ said I. 

“*« Never eat mustard !’ returned she ; ‘Oh barbarian! Hottentot 
and Kangaroo! Never will I live with a man who does not eat mus- 
tard with his beef!’ She raved like one distraught—what could I 
do?—Any thing else I could have done, but mustard was my aversion. 
In short she took to bed instantly and pined away to death’s door. 

‘“«* What prayers, what entreaties did I offer that she would postpone 
dying a few years! But no, she was resolved on expiring the first op- 
portunity. With her last breath she entreated me to preserve her 
heart as a relic: I complied, and we took it out after her death. It 
was about the size of a small cranberry-bean.’ 

Here the doctor interposed and said he did not believe the story 
‘A heart of that size,’ objected he—‘‘ would be an anatomical 
anomaly, such a one never existed in the physiological creation.” 

But several of the company affirming the contrary, and declaring 
that they had known many fine ladies of great reputation with hearts» 
even smaller than this, and even with no hearts at all, the doctor’s 
opinion went tor nothing. 

Aminadab proceeded; ‘IT secured this precious relic of al] that was 
ever dear to me, and in commemoration of the cause of my misfor- 
tune have kept it ever since inclosed in a little silver mustard-pot. 
Here it is.’ 

‘* So saying he drew it forth from his bosom, and truth renders it ne- 
cessary to say that it looked very much like pewter. ‘ Dear object,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ of so many tender cares and painful solicitudes !— 
But hark,’ he continued,—the tears starting again into his eyes and 
his whole frame trembling with great agitation—‘ The hour is come ! 
[ hear it move! JI hearit move! It lives! It lives !'—and this was 
indeed true, for a hollow and unearthly sound was heard within. 

“*QOpen it! open it! in the name of destiny,’ cried the colonel. 

‘“* Open it—for mercy’s sake !’ cried Leonora—‘ Open it!’ echoed 
the cook-maid. 

“With trembling hand Aminadab took off the cover—something 
popped out with a loud buzz ; a hollow tone uttered these cabalistical 
words— 

“<P Orr’! ! 

“The spectre vanished out at the window.” 
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FROM THE MSS. OF A TRAVELER IN THE EAST. 
NO. I. 
A DEATH AND BURIAL. 


I was called last evening to see young Captain Nicolo, one of my 
old acquaintances and campaigning companions. He was wounded in 
an affair with the Turks several days ago,not mortally, however, as we 
thought, and had been brought here for recovery ; but the moment I en- 
tered his room last night, I saw that the hand of death was upon him; 
he was lying on a hard mattress on the floor ; and, as he heard my foot- 
step, he quickly turned his head—and-eagerly stretching out his 
hand to me as I advanced, he grasped mine within both of his with a 
convulsive effort as though he would cling upon me for life, and gazing 
wildly and with staring eyes in my face, he cried—‘ 1 am dying,—but 
oh! I cannot die—will not die—save me, oh! do save me!’ There 
was such a startling eagerness in his manner, and such horror in his 
eyes, that [ was thrown off my guard—he saw the expression of my 
face, and, letting go my hand, he sunk back, and, looking up, mutter- 
ed to himself, ‘‘ Then I must indeed die.”’ ‘The poor fellow had been 
called brave, and was so in the hurry and excitement of war, and he 
tried to call his courage and his pride to aid him in his dreadful ex- 
tremity, and when his tormenting pains left him, he mustered his 
feelings so as to seem calm; but there was no calm in his soul ; he 
was dying,—resolutely, indeed, but not resignedly. I tried to con- 
sole him, and mentioned the vanity and little worth of life. ‘ Aye,” 
cried he, ‘ you call it vanity, you, who are in the full enjoyment of 
it; but were you aboutto be hurled as [ am into darkness, beyond 
which you can see no light—you would shrink back as Ido. Oh,” 
continued he, eagerly, “I wish [ could believe in a God, and a 
future state; but no matter; I have done my duty to the best of my 
knowledge. I will take the extreme unction, and my chance will be as 
good as the rest.” The priest now came in, muttering his prayers and 
making crosses and benedictions; the consecrated candles were light- 
ed and the silver incense-pot began to swing backward and forward, 
when I left him to his offices and went to my quarters. I had been sit- 
ting there almost two hours when I heard dreadful screams of women in 
the house of Nicolo. I went over and found him in his last agony, his 
clammy hands grasping the coverlid; his head was thrown back; his 
eyes staring fixedly, his mouth open as if gasping for breath, which, how- 
ever, came quick and convulsively, and rattled hollowly in his throat ; it 
was a dreadful scene, in which the dying man acted but part, for the 
long suppressed agony of grief had now burst forth—the mother lay 
upon the floor, tearing her hair, beating her breast, and wailing most 
piteously : the other female relatives were alike affected ; some were 
running screaming about the house, while others sat and moaned out 
aloud and accompanied their cries with violent gestures. This scene 
continued with little relaxation until the sufferer gasped his last gasp, 
and then the screaming, the moaning, and tearing of hair was re- 
newed more violently than ever. Other women now came in from 
the neighborhood,—and I soon observed there was some system in 
this scene—tor the new comers seemed to make ready as for an en- 
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counter ; before they set up their shout, they loosened their hair, shook 
it about their shoulders, and deranged their garments, and then set 
up their wailing in chorus with the others. {saw farther that in a 
half an hour these wailing neighbors seemed to spell each other, for, 
when exhausted nature silenced the real grief of the mother or 
relatives, or when one of the new comers was obliged to stop to 
breathe, another would strike in in her place, and keep up the clam- 
or. I retired when the old women began to arrange the corpse, and, 
sitting down at the door of my tent, which looked into the windows of 
Nicolo, I gazed upon the scene, which seemed more striking from 
without. ‘he windows were all open ; lights were flying about ; female 
figures, with their hair streaming down their shoulders, were flitting 
around, some throwing up their arms, others sitting still with their 
heads lowered between their knees, otuers bending over, and arrang- 
ing the corpse, and all weeping, wailing, and screaming aloud. | 
tried to shut out the sound as well as sight, and, lying down, wrapped 
up my head in my cloak and tried to sleep; but the noise was too 
near and too great. J went out, and strolled about till near morning, 
1 wandered to the ruins of the ancient port. I mounted to the old 
temple of Venus on the hill, and, leaning against the long column, 
gazed for a while on the beautiful gulf of Salamis, and tried to forget 
Nicolo in thinking of Themistocles ; but it would not do. Facts are 
too stubborn for fancy. The death of Nicolo was more to me than 
that of ten thousand Greeks who died twice ten centuries ago, or that 
of an hundred thousand men who should have died to day, but ata 
thousand leagues from me. When [ returned, I found ail was still, 
except the voices of two women, who were hired mourners, and who 
had commenced their functions vow that the violent emotions of the 
relatives had worn them out. These two women looked, as I saw them 
through the open windows, like two ‘* hags of hell :” one was sitting 
at the head of the corpse, which was laid out in the middle of the 
room, rocking herself backward and forward over it, and chanting, 
forth in cracked tones—though in regular cadence—what I soon 
found to be a sort of an address to the dead body. ‘The other was 
flitting about the room with a taper in her hand, and joining in cho- 
rus to the chant of her sister hag. Their song or chant was in com- 
memoration of the virtues and good qualities of the deceased, and ran 
about thus ; 

Wo is us that he is dead—the beautiful boy! the brave boy! the sweet boy ! 

Nicolo! Nicolo! why did you die? thou wast too young—too beautiful—too 
brave to die. Thou wast the light of thy mother’s eyes—the staff in her hand 
the oil that fed her lamp of life 

Oh! he is dead—the brave boy! The light is gone out! The staff is broken! 
The oil is exhausted ! 


Thy mother sits in darkness, Nicolo! Why did you leave her? Why did not 
another die for you ? for none was so brave, none so beautiful 
The soldiers loved thee. The Turks fezred thee. The maids looked down 


when Nicoloapproached them 
Oh! wo is us that the brave has fallen! 
How many enemies thou hast slain! how brave wast thou in battle! how swifl 
in the march! 
But thou art dead, brave boy! thou shalt never rise again 


Oh! wo to us! wo to thy aged mother ! 


' 


6 
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This morning the burial took place with all the ceremonies of the 
Greek church. The procession started off from the house, headed by 
about thirty priests in their full robes, each bearing a long wax taper 
in his hand and singing, in clear, musical tones, the service of the 
dead ; then came the incense-bearers, swinging their silver incense- 
pots, and throwing up clouds of smoke ; then came the Host, before 
which all prostrated themselves on their knees ; then followed the 
bishop in his gorgeous robes, walking under a splendid canopy, held 
up by four priests, and after him was borne the corpse on an open 
bier, dressed in his gayest robes, with flowers on his breast and in his 
hands. Around it walked the pale and haggard relatives, and the more 
pale and haggard looking hired mourners, with black robes and dis- 
heveled hair. It was a showy and a noisy scene—for the riches and 
pomp of the church were displayed. The song of the priests and the 
wailing of the mourners ceased not, and as they passed along rapidly, 
every man raised his cap, and, bowing, madethe sign of the cross, 
and every woman and child in the streets knelt down, and all mut- 
tered blessings. All felt an interest in the scene, all but poor Nicolo. 
He lay pale and still on his bier, and was borne along like a victim 
bound for the sacrifice, and the flowers on his breast and the flowers 
in his hands seemed to be but in bitter mockery of his fate. Arrived 
at the grave, the procession halted around it, and proceeded to 
the last church rites with pomp and parade, accompanied by such 
violent and noisy expressions of grief on the part of the spectators, as 
strongly contrasted in my mind with the simple solemnity and deep 
silence around our graves, when their new tenants are lowered in; a 
silence broken by nought but some ill suppressed sob, or the hollow 
grating of the ropes on the descending coffin. 

Poor Nicolo was now laid in his narrow bed without covering or cof- 
fin ; the holy water was sprinkled, and the last prayer said, and priests 
and relatives were hurrying away, when I took a last look into the 
grave at the poor fellow as he lay dressed as for a bridal. He had not 
the wan and hollow look of those who die by disease ; and, but for 
the marble whiteness of his face and neck, made whiter by the 
clustering of his long dark locks, and the deep shadow of the narrow 
grave, I could have thought he slept, so beautiful did he look ; but, 
as I gazed, a shovel full of earth was thrown upon him; his head 
started and shook ; another and another shovel full were thrown in on 
his breast ; the dark earth looked strangely black on his white kilt, 
and as it fell on his whiter neck and face, it seemed to smite him too 
rudely, and I turned away, more affected than when I had seen him in 
his agony. 

We are strangely wedded to fashion in all things ; and, to our ideas, 
nothing could be more shocking than a delicate young person thus rude- 
ly interred, the earth shoveled directly upon his form and face ; yet, to 
the Greek, it signifieth nothing, though he might be as much shocked 
if he could say no masses for his friend’s soul, nor go from year to 
year on his birth day to his grave to weed it, and hang flowers upon 
it, and pray for blessings upon his soul. There is something extreme- 
ly touching in these visits to the resting place of departed friends, and 
| have thought, when [ have seen a long-bereaved widow, stooping 
over her husband’s grave, that every weed she plucked, and every 
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pebble she flung away, must have more soothed the soul of the depart- 
ed, than though she had an ever downcast look, and had sacrificed 
hundreds of yards of black crape to his memory. 

Methinks I should not wish my lover long to mourn for me, or lose 
one day of rational enjoyment or one evening of social mirth; but I 
would have her plant a rose-bush at my grave’s head; and I could 
wish that twice or thrice a year I might hear her approaching foot- 
steps ; that she might weed my grave, and drop one tear upon it ; 
and once pronounce my name with a sigh and a blessing and go away 
and be happy. 


THE PROGRESS OF EXAGGERATION. 


Tue rapidity with which a story, like a snow ball, gains in its prog- 
ress has been frequently illustrated. The tendency to exaggeration 
was never more manifest than at the present day. A trifling skirmish of 
outposts, by the time it has undergone a translation through one or two 
newspapers, gets to be a bloody engagement ; and a riot is sometimes 
magnified into a revolution. The characters of men are subject to the 
same process ; and the most ordinary partizan, raised to an office by 
political intrigue, by the time his name has gone the rounds of the 
newspapers, gets to be a man of talent and worth,—equally to his own 
astonishment and that of the public. We have seldom seen this ten- 
dency to add a little tothe current report, at each repetition, acted 
upon with less scruple, than in the following extracts, which we give to 
our readers as we find them. 

NO. I. 

It is well known, that the common domestic fowl! is remarkably 
fond of rose-bugs. The abundance of this insect, the present season, 
promises a rich repast to the tenants of the poultry yard. Massachu- 
setts Farmer, for June 5th. 

NO UL, 

We see it remarked in the Massachusetss Farmer that, as the com- 
mon domestic fowl is remarkably fond of rose-bugs, a rich repast will 
be enjoyed by this portion of the feathered race, the present season, 
the insect alluded to being quite abundant. It has occurred to us, that 
it might be a matter of economy, worth attending to, by those who 
keep fowls for the market, to collect these insects, as an article of food, 
as they must be considerably cheaper than Indian meal ; and, it is 
said, in consequence of the horny nature of their wings, no addition 
of gravel is required for the purposes of digestion. New-England 
Husbandman. 

NO. II. 

Important to Agriculturists. We observe it stated in substance, in 
the Massachusetts Farmer, of June 15th, that the attention of one class 
of our husbandmen has lately been called to a subject, which is likely 
to turn out of the very first importance, both to the farmers and to the 
inhabitants of our cities. It is well known, that good fowls are a very 
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important article of supply, in the domestic economy ; but that, in 
consequence of the dearness of Indian corn, their price has of late 
been so much enhanced, as to place them beyond the reach of a con- 
siderable portion of our citizens, who are consequently reduced to an 
unsatisfactory diet of beef and mutton-chops. It appears, that, in 
consequence of the great abundance of rose-bugs, the present season, 
and the known fondness of the domestic fow! for this insect, our farm- 
ers have set about collecting them, as an article of food for their poul- 
try ; and, as we understand, the fowls never came into market s0 
plump and fat. An incidental advantage of considerable importance 
is, that, in consequence of the horny nature of the wings of the rose- 
bug, the fowls require no gravel. This interesting fact will not escape 
the attention of those, who are curious in their gravel-walks, and who 
wish to preserve them from the dilapidation, produced by their being 
promiscuously frequented by domestic poultry. American Economist 


NO. 1V. 

Something New. ‘The Massachusetts Farmer of the 15th of June 
informs us, that a considerable reduction has taken place in the price 
of southern corn, in consequence of the abundance of rose-bugs, 
which our farmers, in all directions, are collecting for their poultry 
Dough is now served out in the farm yard, as we understand, only on 
Sunday mornings ; the remainder of the week, the fowls are kept to 
the bug; and are found to thrive remarkably well. Letters from some 
of the principal houses on Long wharf have gone on to the South, 
countermanding their orders for shipments of corn, the demand for 
which is already nominal. We also learn from the same paper, that as 
the hard wings of the rose-bug are found to take the place of gravel, 
the destruction of gravel-walks by the poultry has entirely ceased, and 
the sale of the hammerings of granite, at the State Prison, which 
have been extensively used in repairing gravel-walks, has been almost 
wholly arrested. Whether any disturbances are likely to take place 
at the prison, in consequence of the convicts being thus, in part, 
thrown out of employ, we are uninformed. Should this be the case, 
we trust that the sagacity of some of our distinguished citizens will 
be exerted, to devise some way, in which the safety of the prison 
can be reconciled to the reduction of the demand for hammerings, con- 
sequent upon the abundance of rose-bugs. 

Since writing the above remarks, we learn that boys are out in every 
direction collecting the bug. Mass. Agriculturist. 


NO. V. 

The Entomological System. Our friends have doubtless heard ot 
the 'Tullian system, (not Marcus but Jethro,) and the soiling system in 
agriculture ; but we believe the entomological system is likety to prove 
of more importance than either. We perceive a brief sketch of it, in 
the Massachusetts Farmer, for June 15, where it is described, as prac- 
tised by a distinguished agriculturist of Massachusetts. It has long 
been a fact, well known to practical farmers, that the common domes- 
tic fowl, (gallus gallinacius) is remarkably tond of rose-bugs. Many 
of our readers have doubtless witnessed the mode, in which even the 
young chicken seizes a bug in his beak, rubs him one or twice on the 
ground, and then swallows him, and catches at another. In conse- 
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quence of the abundance of rose-bugs the present year, it has oc- 
curred to some of our enterprising husbandmen, to make a business of 
collecting the bug, as food tor their poultry. The idle boys, of which 
unfortunately too many are found in every community, have been, in 
general, employed for this purpose, and paid a cent a pint for as many 
as they could collect. A pint,it was found, was adequate food for two 
fowls, for a day, without requiring any gravel, in consequence of the 
horny nature of the wings. Our readers will perceive the vast import- 
ance of this discovery to the trade in southern corn. We hear that 
the demand for it has nearly ceased. In consequence of this new diet, 
it has also been found, that the poultry have ceased their depredations 
on the gravel-walks and the hammerings of the granite have ceased to 
he called for at the State Prison. Some doubts existing as to the pre- 
cise cause of the marked abstinence of the poultry from the gravel. 
walks, an intelligent and scientific agriculturist constructed two coops, 
each twenty feet long, four wide, and two high, and placed them on 
each side of his front-door, on two gravel-walks, forming the approach 
to his house. Four dozen fowls were enclosed in each, and fed in one 
coop, with bugs, in their natural state, and inthe other with bugs, 
whose wings had been removed. At the end of a week, the coops 
were removed ; the walk beneath the former was untouched ; while 
beneath the latter, every particle of gravel had disappeared. 

These tew facts seem to show, that the entomological system is likely 
to produce the most astonishishing effects on the industry of the com- 
munity. We wait for further developments with anxiety. United 
States Thresher. 

NO. VI. 

Something Singular. We notice in the Massachusetts Farmer for 
June 15th, a brief reference to some very curious and important facts. 
Our readers are generally acquainted with the change, which has lately 
taken place in the feeding of poultry ; the introduction of the entomolog- 
ical diet, as it has been happily called ; the consequent reduction in the 
price of corn ; the almost entire suspension of the demand for granite 
hammerings ; and the employment given to a large number of poor chil. 
dren, in collecting rose-bugs at a cent a pint. Very curious details, on 
this subject, are contained in the Massachusetts Farmer, for June 15. 
‘The subject is one of importance ; but we have not time, at present, to go 
deeply into details. We understand, that an intelligent and enterpris- 
ing husbandman has undertaken to furnish good fowls in the market, 
at nine pence a pair. The eggs are to be hatched in furnaces, gently 
heated with Lehigh coal, and the chickens immediately supplied with 
the new food. All the eggs in the vicinity have been purchased for 
this establishment, and a custard-pudding is no where to be seen, not 
even at our best tables. This is a privation, to which, we trust, our cit- 
izens will cheerfully submit, as they will shortly be much more than 
recompensed, by the reduced price of poultry. Nor is it to be forgot- 
ten, that, in consequence of the collection of the rose-bugs, as food 
for the chickens, the rose-bushes willescape their ravages, and that we 
shall immediately be able to buy our distilled rose-water and conserve 
of roses, at a much reduced price. 

We feel it, however, our duty, as faithful journalists, to advert to an 
unforeseen cheek, which has been encountered, by the enterprising hus- 
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bandman alludedto. About five pecks of rose-bugs were emptied into 
his farm-yard on Monday morning, where five or six dozen of chick- 
ens are kept. The bugs were mostly alive, and, having been kept long 
without food, were themselves naturally hungry. The yard presented 
no verdure, on which they could fix themselves ; and the consequence 
was, that, while the chickens were employed in picking them up, a por- 
tion of the bugs from the large heaps, into which they were thrown in 
the yard, fastened on the chickens, and, when our paper went to press, 
it was thought the latter had the worst of it. 

P.S. We understand that one chicken, naturally feeble, has given 
out, and retreated to one corner of the yard, covered with the insects. 
The Ploughman’s Friend. 

NO. VII. 

Unpleasant. We always experience a sentiment of regret, at being 
called, as conductors of a public press, to record the obstacles, which 
occasionally present themselves, in the execution of the most sagacious 
and promising plans. Our readers are, in general, apprized that a new 
system of husbandry was bidding fair, (and, we will not permit ourselves 
to doubt, still bids fair) to be introduced among us, superseding the de- 
mand for southern corn and enabling the farmer to afford our own corn 
at a cheap rate, furnishing us the minor poultry, in greater abundance, 
and at a much reduced price, securing our gravel-walks, affording em- 
ployment to poor children, and placing rose-water within the reach of 
the most limited resources. ‘The numerous establishments already com- 
menced for raising poultry, on this system, are well known, and have 
been hailed by the good wishes of the community. We are concerned 
however, to record an adverse circumstance of an unpleasant character, 
which has occurred in the first and largest of these establishments ; and 
which, for the moment, has considerably checked the public enthusiasm, 
and raised the price of southern corn. — It is generally known, that Mr. 
Chickenwell had turned his extensive enclosures into a_fowlery, and 
constructed a range of furnaces for hatching the eggs, by artificial heat. 
He had already brought forward six hundred dozenof chickens, in this 
way, and the indigent population of the neighboring towns was princi- 
pally employed in collecting the bugs. The demand for the chickens 
promised to be so great, that the enterprising undertaker felt able to pay 
the handsome price of acent a peck for the bugs. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the importance of the relief afforded to our country towns 
in this way, inthe support of their poor. So many hands have been 
taken off by this new occupation, that the price of oakum, at our 
neighboring almshouses, has been sensibly enhanced, and it is feared 
tue shipping interest may suffer, in the article of calking. We learn 
from the Massachusetts Farmer of June 15, that on the 5th inst. a 
large waggon load of the rose-bugs was driven into the fowlery, and 
emptied on the ground ; where they, of course, would have furnished 
food to the stock for several weeks. ‘The supply having been short, 
for a few days previous, the fowls, (as our readers will readily believe,) 
went to work upon the tempting heap, with no little alacrity, and were 
soon satiated. Meantime, however, the rose-bugs themselves, as might 
perhaps have been anticipated from the large number collected, and 
the proportionate length of time they had been in the wagon, were op- 
erated upon by the stimulus of appetite : and, in the absence of any 
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other more appropriate food, began to attach themselves, by means of 
their antenne and legs, (of which they have three pairs, furnished 
with barbs, by which the insect is enabled to adhere with considerable 
tenacity to foreign substances) to the bodies of the fowls. At first, and 
while the poultry was busily occupied in enjoying the profuse banquet 
spread before them, the fowls appeared to pay no attention to the insects 
with which they were covered. A vigorous shake of their wings and 
ruffling of their feathers were sufficient to disengage the rose-bugs. In 
proportion, however, as the fowls became inactive, by repletion, it was 
observed, that their annoyance, from the insects, increased ; although 
from the absolute singularity of such an occurrence, neither the fowls 
themselves, nor the persons, who happened to be spectators, seemed to 
regard it, as a consequence. Meantime, large quantities of the in- 
sects, still remaining without food, were constantly emerging from the 
heap, and fastening on the chickens, whe began to manifest signs of 
fatigue. ‘They retired toward the sides of the yard, rolled them-selves 
frequently in the dust, and fluttered their wings, and assumed a 
ruffled appearance. Some anxiety now began to be entertained in Mr. 
Chickenweil’s establishment as to the result. But it was generally and 
not irrationally concluded, by the members of his family, that, when 
the usual time for feeding the poultry should arrive, and they should 
again feel the stimulus of hunger, they would renew their attack upon 
the rose-bugs, with a vigor that would be decisive in its effects. It hap- 
pened, however, unfortunately, but naturally enough, that the chickens 
were thrown into a fever, by the irritation and exhaustion, occasioned 
by the rose-bugs, and gave no signs of returning appetite. The usual 
period of feeding was watched by Mr. Chickenwell’s overseer, with 
considerable solicitude ; and when it was found, that the fowls remain- 
ed listless, and cowering in the corners of the yard, and evinced no 
sensation of hunger, the alarm became great, and began to spread it- 
self through the neighborhood. ‘The event proved that it was but too 
well founded ; the fowls refused to eat ; new swarms of rose-bugs 
continued to break loose from the heap, and proceeded to break-fas¢ on 
their feathered adversary, whose power of resistance grew fainter and 
fainter. Before long, the smaller and less vigorous chickens were de- 
stroyed ; and it was sufficiently evident that those, which had been the 
stoutest and most active, would soon share their fate. We cannot too 
much applaud the energetic and discreet course, pursued by Mr. 

Chickenwell’s overseer. Servants were immediately despatched over 
the extensive farm, and throughout the neighborhood, to assemble all 
the full grown cocks and hens, that could be obtained. These were 
collected in the vicinity of the poultry-yard, placed under the di- 
rection of an experienced game cock, and introduced at once into the 
enclosure. They instantly hopped forward towards the heap, picking 
their way, with great eagerness. It happened, unfortunately, that the 
vard was strewed with such of the insects, as had been crushed by the 
chickens, in the commencement of the day ; these were hastily de- 
voured by the new comers, whose appetite was thereby considerably 
blunted. A large portion of the heap still remained in its original 
state, a living, crawling mass of rose-bugs, about two feet high, eight 
long, and four wide ; and the cock-of-the-walk, in advancing toward it, 
with the sagacity of an experienced combatant, slackened his pace, by 
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way of reconnoitring the strange appearance before him. ‘The other 
cocks and hens rallied, somewhat cautiously, behind him, as a drove 
of swine is said to do, when attacked by the wolves. The famished 
insects, meantime, several of which had been four days without food, 
began to creep forward, en masse, toward this new enemy ; the cocks 
and hens, on their part, trod cautiously and lifting up their legs, but 
steadily forward ; till at length, their leader having given the signal by 
crowing and flapping his wings, they all rose in the air, about a foot, 
flew over the midst of the heap, and settled down upon it. And then 
began a trampling, scratching, picking, fluttering, flapping, crowing, 
and cackling, such as probably were never witnessed before. Thou- 
sands of the bugs were thrown up into the air; tens of thousands 
trodden under foot ; pulled to pieces ; unwinged, defemorated, disan- 
tennated, and destroyed. But the ravages of the cocks and hens 
served but to make a sort of hole in the living heap, into which as the 
valiant crowers and cacklers sunk, new swarms of their hungry ene- 
my closed over them, till at length the tallest cocks were almost buri- 
ed in the crawling mass, and a few combs only reared themselves so 
as to be visible. These, at length, began, one by one, to sink down 
and disappear, tll nothing was left, but the solitary crest of the cock- 
of-the-walk, occasionally pushed up, through the superincumbent load 
of the msects, and uttering a wild and faint crow 


Advanced, forced back, now high, now low, 
The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark’s mast. in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shronds, and sail 
It wavered mid the foes 


The moment had now arrived, when it was to be definitely settled 
whether the undisputed mastery of the poultry-yard, should be surren 
dered up to the rose-bugs. The brood of chickens was entirely de- 
stroyed; and the cocks and hens, surferted, exhausted, buried under a 


ravenous heap of unsatiated insects, must soon follow their fate. What 
was of still greater moment, the reputation of the entomological diet 
was at stake. Tt was a crisis of equal importance and terror; and we 


must do Mr. Chiekenwell the credit to say, that he met it) with 
firmness. 

Near the poultry-yard, where this appalling scene was acted, he had 
raised and kept a large flock of Bremen Geese, (anser bremensis) a 
tout, voracious, powerftl anual, ravenous after insects. Mr. Chick- 
enwell, with a promptness and valor, which did him infinite credit, re- 
solved to charge into the poultry-yard himself, in the rear of his Bre- 
men geese. Arming himself with a long pole, at the end of which a 
white rag was attached, he mustered the Hock before him ; addressed 
them with several animated clucks : waved his rag ; caused the gates 
to be thrown open, and fluttered in. At this moment live or six of the 
cockerels, by a last convulsive effort, flapped themselves up from the 
heap, with long thick swarms of the bugs hanging to them; uttered a 
sound half scream and half crow ; beat the atr heavily a moment, and 
fell down again. The geese were dismayed and panie struck. Mr 
Chickenwell, (though, to tell the truth, a little staggered himself) 
clucked forward, but in vain. Noia goose would go up to the scratch, 
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against such a portentous adversary. The head gander himself was 
bewildered at the sight : 


Non tulit hane speciem furiate mente corabus hance ; 


and set up a frightful quaake, in which the whole flock joined. At 
the same moment, they wheeled round, spread their broad wings, rose 
upon the toes of their webbed feet, and drove Mr. Chickenwell be- 
fore them, out of the yard. The alarm now became general. <A 
turkey-cock, who, with wide-spread tail, erected comb, and distended 
wattles, was gobbling and strutting down, to enquire into the disturb- 
ance, shut up his tail feathers, and joined the flight. A pair of pea- 
cocks slanted screeching up to the roof of the house; a tame mocking 
bird, ina cage, ran hastily through his gamut of imitation, and was 
hush ; and a loquacious parrot crooked his bill round, into a sort of 
note of interrogation, as much as to say,—‘‘ Is any thing expected of 
Poll?” The panic spread to the free tribes of air; the quail, in the 
deep forest, heard the clang, and gathered her fledglings under her 
wings; a flock of wild ducks, that was hurrying along to the south, 
contracted its serried phalanx into closer order ; 
Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens sail, 
The famished eagle screams and passes by 
The fate of the system seemed sealed. ‘The news spread to the me- 
tropolis ; corn and granite-gravel rose ; oakum fell ; holders of poultry 
howed an aversion to part with their property at any price; and a 
general and feverish state of excitement was visible on ‘change. Such 
was the position of things, when we went to press. We shall not fail 
10 keep our readers apprised of the events, which may disclose them- 
elves, in the progress of this novel and highly interesting movement 
of affairs. Whe Atlantic Ploughboy. 
NO. VIII. 

From the Massachusetts Farmer of June 22. | We omitted in our last 
paper, to apprise our readers, that rose-bugs must be boiled before 
they are given to poultry. Some accidents, we understand, have oc- 
curred for want of this precaution. 


TO THE POLES. 
Brave sons of Sarimatia, to battle advance 
Contide in your swords, and despise eraven France 
Shame wither the wretch that would parley or yield 
Or die on his bed, could he fall in the field ! 


The Cossack our dwellings may pillage and burn, 
But his numbers we scorn, as his master we spurn, 
Fight now—let him see his Borysthenes never! 


Die now—or live bondsmen henceforth and forever! 


Lo! roused by the summons ef trumpet and druin, 
froin kingdom and province, from exile we come 
And weleome to us would our burial be 


In a treneh. could our country be rescued and tree 
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Leave the hall and the bower—leave palace and cot— 
Let the bride be forsaken—affection forgot— 

All, all but the last and the holiest flame, 

That burns for our country in sorrow and shame 


From the slumber of years, fallen Poland, awake, 
The Russian to smite while his fetters you break , 
No truce with the hordes of the czar let there be, 

Till we shall be slaughtered, or Poland be free 


When freedom contends, there is hope for the brave 

If he fall, there is Poland to weep oer his grave ; 

Then with Heaven above us, and green graves below 
On, Poland, to victory! Death to the foe ! if 


AMERICANS IN ITALY. 
NaprLes, —, Is— 

A ripe up the side of Mount Vesuvius is delightful in a pleasaie 
spring morning. It isenough to say of the morning air of Italy, that it 1 
as fresh, pure and exhilirating, as the breezes which used to blow over 
our native hills or meadows, when we visited them at an early hour in 
our boyhood. It revived in me all the feelings of youth as L proceeded 
but the antique walls around me, and the quaint dresses and foreign 
dialect of the peasants | met, on their way to the Naples market, 
mingled im my mind some strange reflections at every step. Leav- 
ing the noisy streets of Torre del Greco, we were soon. silently 
winding our way, at the slow pace of a mule’s walk, up the stony 
paths, by which the annual crops are carried down the mountain, and 
hundreds of travelers, of different nations and characters, are trans- 
ported to one of the principal points included in the tour of Italy and 
of Europe. 

My old Neapolitan companion, who had left the city thus early, 
only for the pleasure of accompanying me, unfortunately knew noth- 
ing more of ancient days, than the other uneducated Italians of the 
inferior classes, whom Ll have commonly met with, appear to possess ; 
so that for any information concerning the ruined cities around the 
bay of Naples, or the great events and names associated with that re- 
gion in history, | might much better have consulted one of my old 
schoolmates at ————. However, he entered into some reflections on 
the modern state of Italy, which showed his observation to be acute, 
and his character in some respects of a higher grade than I had before 
regarded it. One reflection, which I] have been induced to make, 
after my remarks on the course and habits of his mind, is this—that 
I must ina degree forget books, and study men. He has adopted 
views, from his personal observations on society, although ignorant of 
every letter in the alphabet, which I never found in a mere man of 
reading ; and which some of my learned friends, | am sure, if they 
had obtamed them, would regard as being among the most valuable of 
their acquisitions. And then his style of conversation! Without a 
classical allusion, without any trace of Greek or Roman influence, be- 
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yond the correspondence between the Italian and ancient languages ! 
{ was not prepared to think that a moment in Italy could be tolerable 
in such company. 

““ Here we will dismount and rest ourselves a little,” said he, as we 
reached the hermitage ; and the seat we chose, on the verge of the 
broad court-yard, offered a resting place very welcome to me, who had 
not been accustomed to the short, jolting motion of my mule. Here, 
thought I, many a traveler has admired this expansive and delightful 
scene. Qur eyes ranged without interruption over leagues of land 
and water. 

‘** Americano !” exclaimed my companion, ‘I have brought you 
here safely. When you go home, tell your parents, brothers and sis- 
ters that you have one friend in Italy as true as any of them. Here is 
the city ; yonder is the way we came ; there we turned off to ascend the 
mountain ; and here we are, safe and happy. Look around you! Are 
you melancholy? Why don’t you sing and dance like me? Such a 
sight as this makes me as active and cheerful as a boy, See yonder— 
there on the plain and at the base of Vesuvio, are scattered a thou- 
sand—yes, ten thousand habitations. You can see them all at a 
glance ; but you do not know the people who live in them, and you 
never will. I know them, [ have talked with them as I now do with 
you. I have been in many of their houses, reposed in some, eaten 
in others, and might be now, at this minute, welcome in all. Many 
of them I like, some of them I love, or | did love when I was 
a youth, and when many of those, who are now in their graves, were 
among my companions ; but whenever you go back to your country, 
I must go with you. Old as I am, I feel as if I could not live, or 
willingly even die here.” 

“ But,” said I, ‘‘ would you cross the Atlantic at the age of sixty, 
and adopt a country where every thing would be unknown to you ?” 

“ My friend! my son!” exclaimed the old man, “ when I think 
what the state of the country is, how every year we are exposed to 
war, what war is, and what | have seen of its doings amongst those 
very habitations, | feel ready to go any where, if | might but find a land 
of peace. Are not the people of America, where you say they have 
no wars, perfectly happy and perfectly good?’ [Oh, party spirit, in- 
temperance, immorality! if I could now give utterance to the feelings 
which such a simple question excited in my mind against you !] ‘ The 
sight you now behold is peaceful and tranquil to you; | know it is. 
You cast your eyes over these regions, and see the morning light on the 
fields and villages, the ships in the bay, and the islands on the coast ; 
but | know who once lived in many of those cottages and palaces, 
what enjovments they used to hope for, and what sorrows they have 
ere this undergone. The wars have passed, it is true; and though 
they may not soon return, the traces they have left are not to be 
effaced. There! let a soldier tread there,” he said, springing upon 
his feet, and stamping upon the ground ; “the place is accursed for 
ever after. You can make nothing grow upon it. Plant a vine there, 
the earth will not give it nourishment; the rain will not come down 
upon it; the dew will not -touch it. It may stretch out its boughs, 
and spread its leaves wide open, but it cannot get a drop of water ; 
and when you come again, you will find it withered. ‘Troops have 
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been all over this country ; and every spot where they have ericamped, 
and every house they ever entered, | would rather have seen struck 
by lightning. Soldiers have been in Naples, in Resina, at Civita 
Castellana, at Baia, Ischia and Capri, by St. Antonio! and what ts 
the result ? 

* When War comes, he enters a palace, and says, Where is your 
most noble and lofty-spirited son, Sir Duke? Harness his horse, 
give him his arms, and take your last farewell of him. { will 
spare you those who are corrupt and profligate. Such as may 
disgrace their ancestry | am willing to leave you. But this youth ! 
Ah, I will save you the expense of his funeral. War enters a cottage 
and says, Peasant! who plants your little field: who reaps your little 
harvest ; who hoards up for you the remnant which is spared by the 
laws ; who fills your humble house with plenty and with hope ? 
There is he who does all this, replies this old gray-head. Young 
man! come with me, says War. You are the seed | sow; you are the 
harvest I reap: you are one of the ears such as [ glean out of the 
crop. Old man, who made this warm garment to cover you; who 
spread this soft bed under your aged limbs; who furnishes this table 
with your daily food, and cheers your humble habitation with her 
music and her smiles? ‘There she is; there is my daughter, replies 
the old man. Leave your employments, says War,such as your father 
I kill with starvation and sorrow; such children as these I take for 
my portion. In return [ have brought you such rewards as [ give ; a 
broken heart and an early grave 

“ Americano!” added my companion, “now go down from the 
mountain, ask at each of those cottages whether I speak the truth 
and they will answer, Yes! Ask them again and again, and they will 
say, Yes, yes. Ask them all, and they will say, Yes, yes, yes !” 

From this moment America assumed a new aspect in my eyes. My 
country, free from the scourge of war; from the incurable moral 
plagues of standing armies; from the chilling influence which the ap- 
prehensions and exposure to war excites; would that she could be 
delivered from those intestine dissensions, and self-created sources of 
immorality and ruin, by which she is so deeply injured and debased ! 
Would it not be better, if we were to spend some portion of the 
breath, which we waste in reproaching the poor peasantry of Europe, 
and especially of Naples, in confessing some of our faults and of- 
fences? They are committed against clearer light, and in the midst 
of far greater advantages. If, with all the opportunities the people 
have so long enjoyed, we are no better than we are, what should we 
have been, if, like the Italians, we had had our population decimated, 
every few years or months, by war, and for centuries, without inter- 
mission, had suffered under the complication of political evils, which 
have trammeled and sunk the mind, and rumed the hearts of the peo- 
ple, by setting one class im society at sword’s poimts with the other in 
questions of vital interest! Minds and feelings like those, exhibited 
by this old man, have been repeatedly displayed in my limited travels, 
under all the disabilities from which he suffered: and, in comparison 
with individuals | could remember at home, there was the more to 
admire and approve in them. ‘The invaluable early advantages, for 
which each of us is accountable, who has been educated in America, 
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have been often brought to my mind. I have peeped into some of 
the few little schhools which here and there are met with, and formed 
in my mind an idea of the immense waste made of precious time in 
the years of infancy, childhood and youth, in a land where education 
is not properly appreciated. 

Among a group of lively peasants, which | took an opportunity to 
mingle with tor a few minutes, on that sublime eminence where the 
hermitage is situated, was a little boy about six years of age, whose 
sprightliness greatly interested me. Poor thing! though you know it 
not, moral and intellectual barriers are raised around you, which a 
giant could not break through. You I recognize as one individual of 
the great community we call mankind ; of which some are so distin- 
guished, others, merely through the influence of less favorable cir- 
cumstances, are kept in a state of humility and debasement. You are 
one of the fairest and sweetest members of that great family to which 
we all belong : how hard that you should not have had assigned to you a 
brighter and more desirable apartment in our vast mansion, where you 
inight-enjoy more of the beams transmitted through the sky light. 
Though one portion may be gloomy as a vault like Kamtschatka, and 
China may seem isolated like a barbarous citadel, and Africa still re- 
main unexplored, we claim it all as one building, constructed for 
one object, the habitation of the same race. Every part will one 
day appear, as it is, In some way necessary for the proper proportions 
and solidity of the whole; and thou, though an humble infant, art 
till a necessary individual of the vast band, whose number would be 
incomplete, whose variety of talents and capacities would be less im- 
measurable and glorious without you. 

Ali, had you been placed in some more favored apartment, Jen- 
ner’s talismanic pencil would have inscribed on your marble skin 
that cabalistic cypher, which puts one form of disease and death to 
Hight. Lancaster would have commissioned a host of your gay com- 
panions of the nursery, gently to raise the veil of darkness from you 
mind, and generously yielded you intellectual light for the price you 
pay for rain drops and this morning air. The arts would readily have 
added to their complicated machinery one wheel more, a hammer or 
a card-tooth, to dress you in the livery of their votaries; and while 
the cotton-looms were spontaneously weaving an extra yard of calico 
for so sweet a child, the press would have been imprinting the sheets 
of your little library, and collecting rays of knowledge, like a con- 
centrating lens, from the sciences, in all their courses and constella- 
tions, into one bright little focus to delight your eyes. 

Were you in our country, my sweetest, at your lovely age, every 
tender and delicate plant would have been called by its name in 
your hearing, 4nd every question you fain would ask, about the flowers 
and stones and birds around you, the clouds and stars above,would 
have been delightfully answered before you had studied how to frame 
them. Even at your early age, the charming vista of knowledge 
would have been opened to you. You would ere this have begun to 
discover the attractions of that course, and already have entered on 
that career, which the greatest of our species have pursued for years and 
years with great and increasing delight. Kind friends would ere this 
have thrown about you the silken bands of maternal and friendly instrue- 
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tion, under the protection if not the express authority of retined laws, 
and led you gently along in leading strings, by the path which is trod- 
den by gay groups of your age, who would welcome you into their 
company. How it grieves me, dear boy! to think that you must be 
left behind! How fain would I lend you a helping hand! How 
fain would be many of those benevolent and devoted friends to useful 
knowledge, those volunteers against General Ignorance and the nu- 
merous armies of darkness, to receive you into their files, and train 
you after the manual of practical intelligence and virtue. Oh that I 
might apprentice you to learning and goodness, and have you trained 
up to the art and mystery of public usefulness! And am I to leave 
you to suffer, another victim to that old system, by which the way to 
knowledge is heaped up and obstructed with obstacles, too great for 
the exertions even of a mature mind? 

And these reflections, I find, have led me to think of my own coun- 
try also, where, although great improvements have been made in 
early instruction, they have not been either brought to perfection, o1 
extended in the necessary degree. D 


JUNIUS AND HIS LETTERS.* 


Wirnovur regularly reviewing this entertaining book, we propose to 
state, in our Own order and as summarily as possible, the main  argu- 
ments which it furnishes in favor of the author’s theory. His object, it 
is well known, is to identify Junius and Lord Chatham. Whether his 
success corresponds with his confidence, or with his ingenuity, may be 
seen in the sequel. 

He relies, in the first place, upon the political situation of Lord 
Chatham at the time when the letters appeared, as explanatory of the 
motives of Junius. He had entered the administration in 1757, and 
abandoned his first place in it in 1761. He retained the privy seal, 
however, for several subsequent years; and did not finally retire, until 
within a few months previous to the coming out of the letters. These, 
it is now supposed, were the elaborate result of his first leisure; the 
medium, by which he still supported his party, while he defended his 
own principles, and avenged himself both of his personal and_ political 
enemies. Under the circumstances of “‘ age and incapacity,” which 
even Junius attributes to Lord Chatham, it was the only resource leti 
to him. All this is thought to be confirmed by the general spirit of the 
letters, and still more by the particular hostilities which they indicate. 

Of the most inveterate of these, the Duke of Grafion is the object. 
The very first letter attacks him. ‘The twelfth gives a history of his 
intercourse with Chatham. ‘“ From Newmarket, White’s and the op- 
position, he gave you to the world with an air of popularity, which 


* An Essay on Janius and his Letters ; embracing a Sketch of the Life and Character of 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and Memoirs of certain other distinguished individuals ; with 
Reflections historical, personal, and political, relative tothe Affairs of Great Britain and America, 
from 1768 to Ws5. By Benjamin Waterhouse. M.D 
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young men usually set out with and seldom preserve. * * Ile was 
the earliest object of your political wonder and attachment, yet you 
deserted him upon the first hopes that offered, &c. * * Lord Chat- 
ham formed his last administration upon principles which you certainly 
concurred in, or you could never have been placed at the head of the 
treasury. By deserting those principles, and by acting in direct con- 
tradiction to them, in which he found you were secretly supported in 
the closet, you soon forced him to leave you to yourself, and to with- 
draw his name from an administration which had been formed upon 
ihe credit of it.” So, as a distinct head of reproach, Philo-Junius asks, 
in the nineteenth letter—‘* Was not Lord Chatham the first who raised 
him to the rank and post of a minister, and the first whom he aban- 
doned ?” It is with such minuteness and such vindictive, pointed in- 
terest, that this subject especially, as well as the whole character and 
conduct of the Duke, are perpetually brougit forward. The feelings 
of Lord Chatham, on the other hand, are recorded in his speeches 
In one, delivered March 2, 1770, he ridiculed the idea of the Duke’s 
having been prime minister, (while governed secretly by Lord Bute,) 
and laughed at his presumption for thinking so. He was so severe, it 
seems, that the Duke of Grafton thought proper to interrupt and insult 
him. Lord Chatham calmly continued—* I rise neither to deny, to 
retract, nor to explain away the words | have spoken ;” and he goes on 
to reprehend the conduct of the noble Duke in deserting himself, and 
in deviating from every thing which had been agreed upon between 
them. ‘Those who are interested in this coincidence need not be re- 
minded of the extremely severe letter of Junius, dated within a fort- 
night of the day just named. 

The Duke of Bedford was another of the victims of Junius. <A bitter 
hostility is supposed to have arisen between him and Lord Chatham, 
from the former having negotiated certain West-Indian Islands to the 
French, at the peace of 1762, the hard and proud earnings of Chat- 
ham’s own recent administration. Junius speaks thus of the affair. 
** Belle-Isle, Goree, Guadaloupe, &c. are glorious monuments of your 
Grace’s talents for negotiation. My Lord, we are too well acquainted 
with your pecuniary character, to think it possible that so many public 
sacrifices should have been made without some private compensa- 
tion,’ &c. It may be observed, that one of Lord Chatham’s most 
poited remarks, in the speech cited above, was to the effect that ‘ the 
country had been sold at the late peace.” 

As to Lord Mansfield, he was a high tory, as Chatham was a high 
whig; and the two men were personally as well as politically rivals, 
wherever and whenever they met. ‘This inveterate animosity, which 
dated as early as 1762, was and is so notorious, that an anecdote has 
been commonly told of the Chief Justice trembling and turning pale, 
on one occasion, if not more, when his terrible adversary ‘‘ rose up and 
turned his menacing eyes upon him.” Lord Holland wrote thus to a 
noble friend of the same affair. ‘‘ More news! Pitt entertained us 
again yesterday, and I never wished more for your Lordship, for the 
pleasure it would have given you. Tsat next to Murray [ Mansfield] whe 
suffered for an hour.’ "There are other correspondences between the 
apparent enmities of Junius and the known ones of Chatham, and the 
same is said of their friendships. Junius is very indignant at the treat- 
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ment General Amherst meets with from the new ministry—an officer 
first brought forward by his Lordship, and warmly and personally 
patronised by him. Lord Temple, the brother-in-law of Chatham, is 
not once mentioned in the letters. Of Lord Camden, his old and best 
friend, Junius speaks occasionally, at least, in terms of exalted praise. 
The same argument applies to Lord Holland and many other charac- 
ters, great and small. 

A second argument is founded on the supposed identity of the gen- 
eral political opinions of the two parties. ‘T'wo other subjects of great 
interest were Reform and the case of Wilkes. As to the latter, Lord 
Chatham personally and zealously advocated his cause, but made quite 
a distinction between his cause and himself. ‘ For my own part,” reads 
one of his speeches, ‘‘ 1 consider him merely and indifferently as an 
English subject, possessed of certain rights, which the laws have given 
him, and which the laws alone can take from him. I am neither mov- 
ed by his private vices nor by his public merits. In his person, though 
he were the worst of men, | contend for the safety and the security of the 
best. * * * J am not now pleading the case of an individual, but 
of every freeholder in England.’ Nine months before this speech, 
Junius uses the following language. ‘‘ For my own part, ! am proud 
to affirm, &c. but let Mr. Wilkes’s character be what it may, this ts at 
least certain. ‘That, circumstanced as he is with regard to the public, 
even his vices plead for him. * * ‘This is not the cause of a fac- 
tion, or of any individual, but the common interest of evey man in Brit- 
ain.’ In another place, Junius expresses his admiration of ‘ Lord 
Chatham’s project” of increasing the number of knights of the shires 
The former speaks thus of the boroughs—‘t When all your instrument 
of amputation are prepared, * * when you propose to cut away the 
rotten parts, can you tell us what parts are perfectly sound’? Are 
there any certain limits to inform you where you must stop—where 
inortification ends?’ Lord Chatham says, speaking of the same 
rotten parts—‘‘ In my judgement, my lords, corrupt as they are, they 
must be considered as the natural infirmity of the constitution. * * 


The limb is mortified, but the amputation might be death.” Of the 
Americans, Junius never speaks unfavorably ; ‘ They left their native 
land in search of freedom, and found it in a desert’’—is one of his ex- 


pressions. Chatham’s opinions are well known; he said on one occa- 
stion—* They had purchased their liberty at a dear rate, since they 
had quitted their native country, and gone in search of freedom in a 
desert.” 

As might be expected, a substantive argument is founded upon these 
very parallelisms of diction and metaphor: and this is enlarged upon 
at the length of soime sixty pages. In some cases the letters were an- 
tecedent to the speeches, in others subsequent. The passages just 
cited, with reference to another consideration, are by no means the 
most favorable illustration of this. 

[n addition to these main supports of the theory ‘of Dr. Waterhouse, 
a variety of circumstances are ingeniously mtroduced, which rather 
agree with than prove it. "The domestic situation of Lord Chatham ts 
one which need not be enlarged upon. Uis intimate acquaintance 
with the king, and with all the great characters of the day, together 
with the means of general political knowledge which his office gave 
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him, is another. Again, Junius appeared to have been a man of rank, 
of thorough education, of wealth, and of advanced age. He held the 
city of London in high honor, the native and favorite city of Chatham. 
He had a singular knowledge of military affairs, a profession in which 
Chatham took an early and active interest. It is worthy of notice, per- 
haps, that in all his appeals to the whig leaders, Junius never calls upon 
Chatham; and that Chatham, on the other hand, is not known to have 
once mentioned the name of Junius, even when discussing the prose- 
cution of Woodfall for publishing Ais letter to the King. Finally, an 
extraordinary resemblance—not of diction merely, but of temperament 
and peculiar talent—is thought to exist in the style of the two parties. 

Such is the theory of Dr. Waterhouse. We have by no means cone 
him complete and minute justice, but we have done him such as our 
limits allow us: and it only remains now, in pursuit of our plan, to 
make a passing remark or two, illustrative of the other side of the 
question. 

In the first place, it may be said of the preceding and of all other 
arguments in favor of Lord Chatham’s pretensions, that they are far 
from conclusive; they do but constitute, at the best, a respectable 
array of circumstances, some of which apply equally well, and have 
been applied in reference to other persons, and others of which are of 
no great consequence, whatever be their application. All that is said 
of motives, for example, not to say of political opinions, is quite as 
favorable to Sackville andto’Tooke. The same is true, we believe, as 
to age and education. Sackville had excellent political opportunities, 
also; Ae was aman of wealth; and Ae had been himself a soldier. A 
large mass of coincidences of style have been collected in his favor: as, 
by the way, the very same ones cited by Dr. Waterhouse, were orig- 
inally collected by Taylor, in support of the pretensions of Sir Philip 
Francis, who was the reporter of Lord Chatham’s speeches. But the 
argument would prove but little as to either, even if it did not prove 
the same thing of both. A good deal more may be gathered from 
style generally—including the evidence it gives of talent, temperament, 
reading, research, literary taste and habits, and personal and_profes- 
sional peculiarities—and here, as in other points, the pretensions of 
‘Tooke appear to us sufficiently prominent, at Jeast, to embarrass an ar- 
gument for any other person upon the same score. 

But it is not our present purpose, to advocate a theory of our own. 
It is enough, that this theory, if it be plausible, is not the only one 
which is so. It is more than enough, that there are numerous objec- 
tions to it, both great and small. Some of these, but not all of them, 
nor perhaps the weightiest, Dr. Waterhouse hasexamined. Consider- 
ing the character of Lord Chatham, he makes too little, we think, of 
the subterfuges to which Junius was compelled to have recourse. Some 
passages of the letters, too, would imply more than subterfuge or sup- 
pression,—absolute, deliberate and direct falsehood—and that where 
the mere “delicacy of acknowledging an acquaintance,” would be the 
sole excuse for it. We allude to the declarations of Junius respecting 
Lord George Grenville, that he had not the honor of being “ personally 
known to him.” Perhaps Sackville, or Tooke, or Francis, might have 
said this with truth, and possibly without; but Lord Chatham was the 
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last man to have done either. Dr. Waterhouse thinks he might have 
quibbled upon the word personally, especially as “‘ Junius is remarka- 
ble for planning.”” Of this some proof is given,—all which, in our 
mind, militates against Chatham, as much as it favors one or two 
others. 

And so, far more than all, does the virulent abuse of the King in 
1767, (for Dr. Waterhouse seems to have forgotten that Junius was 
also Poplicola, Domitian, &c.,) especially as, his Lordship being then 
confined with severe illness, the King was sending “ almost every day 
to inquire after his health, in soothing terms of esteem, respect and 
consolation.” Again, witness his cordial letter of October 14, 1765 
‘Most gracious public marks of his majesty’s approbation of my 
services followed my resignation: they are unmerited and unsolic- 
ited, and I shall ever be proud to have received them from the best of 
sovereigns,” &c. But this objection need not be insisted on, for, 

2. The sickness itself, just mentioned, would have disabled a much 
more rancorous newspaper writer than Lord Chatham. At the very 
time when the first letters were written, we find him at Hampstead, 
unable to reach London, ‘“ very sick,” ‘ confined to his bed,” “* racked 
with incurable gout,” ‘on a bed of apparent death” ! 

3. These improbabilities are not much mitigated by the fact, which 
we also take from the good authority betore us, that, unless Chatham 
was Junius, “ he has lett behind him,” after a long public life of ex- 
citement and contentions, ‘‘ no other productions of his pen than a 
few very tame, tf not lean letters to his son and nephew.” This same 
thing, we opine, was to have been expected of Lord Chatham, as the 
very reverse of it was of Junius. "This objection is of far more force 
against Aim than even against Sackville or Francis. 

4. Our last argument is founded on the course of Junius himself to- 
wards Chatham. A certain part of it is ingeniously reviewed by Dr. 
Waterhouse; but we are not satistied with even this, (considering the 
character of Chatham,) and especially with the praise of Junius. — Still 
less are we satistied with his merciless and inveterate taunts, and his 
elaborate reproaches. ‘These, we think, were carried to a much greater 
extent, than was necessary for the mere purpose of concealment. 
He calls him a ‘ lunatic’’—‘‘ a corrupt and worthless peer’’—*‘ the 
patron of sedition’—* a man purely and perfectly bad’’—* within 
reach of the object to which all the artifices, the intrigues, the hypoc- 


risy, and the impudence of his past life were directed.” The letter, 
from which this last passage is taken, is dated April 28, 1767, in the 
very midst of racking sickness, from ‘‘ the bed of apparent death.” Is 


it likely, then, that such a man—at such a juncture—who had written 
nothing in his best days, but a few very tame, lean, letters—should 
issue a bulletin like this—for the condemnation to eternal infamy of 
himself, and we should add of his best and old friend, Lord Camden ? 
And was it motive enough for this, were it possible, that he should 
thus obviate—through the medium of Poplicela, be itobserved—the sus- 
picion which in January of the ensuing year might otherwise rest upon 
him as Junius. We think not. Nor do we think it more probable—to 
mention but another instance in point—that in December, 1767, when 
appeared in the Public Advertiser over the 
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ature of Macaroni, Chatham himself would have taken the trouble 
ate it, over the signature of Downright, and to counteract its 


It will ce srtainly require a 
house to substantiate this part of his theory 


FROM THE SPANISH OF LUIS DE GONGORA 


Andeme yo caliente 
Y riase la gente. 
Let me go warm and merry still, 
And let ihe world laugh, an’ it will 
i.er others muse on earthly things, 
The fall of thrones—the fate of kings— 

And those whose fame the world doth fill 
Whilst muflins sit enthroned in trays, 

And orange punch in winter sways 
[he merry sceptre of my days- 

And let the world laugh, an’ it will 
He that the royal purple wears, 
From golden plate a th ates cares 

Doth swallow as a gilded pill 
On feasts like these I turn my back, 
Whilst puddings in my roasting- yan 
Beside the chimney hiss and erack, 

And let the world laugh, an’ it will 
And when the wintry tempest blow 
And January's sleets and snow 

n ‘ 
Wit 
© er roasted nuts and humming ale 


e spread o’er every vale and lull 


h one to tell a mer y tale 

t. and care not for the gale 

And let the world lauch, an’ it will 

ef merchants traverse is and land 

For silver mines and golden sand 

Whilst 1 beside some shadowy rill 
just where its bubbling fountain swell 
Do sit and gather stones and shells 
\nd hear the tale the lack-bird te 

| 


And let the world laugh, an’ it w ill 


:e 


For Hero ike the Grecian lover 

The stormy Hellespont swain over :-— 
| cross without the f “ar « ¢ ill 

[The wooden bridge chat slow bestrides 

The Madrigal s enchanting sides, 

Or barefoot wade through Yeves tide 
And let the world laugh, an’ it will 


But since the fates so cruel prove 
That Pyramus should die of love. 
And love should gentle Thisbe kill. 
My Thisbe » be an tpple-tart 
Phe sword | plunge into | 
| 


‘he tooth that bites the crust apa 


ier heart 


And let the world lauel " it wil! & 


\Woodfall’s Edition of Junius, Vol. Il. p. 19 
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A BLACKLEGS AND A BLUESTOCKING. 


Mr. Thomas Sanie, who, in the third person, like the Duke de 
Sully, now writes his own memoirs, was the descendant of an ancient 
family. One of his progenitors came over an early settler to Virginia, 
under the same kind of choice that now leads so many Englishmen to 
Botany Bay. ‘The wite of this bold Argonaut was one of those illus- 
trious women, who were sent out by the government as mothers of the 
colony, and she was purchased by Mr. Sable for fifty pounds of to- 
bacco. It is certain that the old proverb, concerning a fool and his 
money, could not in this case be applied, though some idle jester made 
a version of it in relation to a rogue and his tobacco. 

The father of the subject of this history, like Very, devoted his life 
to the useful arts. He was, like Louis XVI. an expert locksmith, and 
he could not only fasten but open a door. Tle was so much a spirit, 
that, if he could but find a key hole, he was able to enter any room, 
and, as he had generally his implements in his pocket, he would some- 
times cross a threshold without the proprietor’s leave. ‘This, on a cer- 
tain occasion, subjected him to suffering ; as he was in consequence 
muleted in one of his ears, which was nailed, (like a flag to a mast) 
upon a certain post in Rhode-[sland, where it long stood, a mark for 
the archery of idle boys. ‘The ceremony was seen by young ‘Thomas, 
who was then supported at a grammar school, by his uncle, Judge 
Black of Cumberland. He compared his venerable sire to a Catholic 
confessor listening to a penitent, and giving him his whole ear. But 
there was a sternness of visage in the old gentleman, that would have 
become Marius or Regulus. tle was one of nature’s stoics, and it 
was as hard to move him, as to draw ‘‘ iron tears down Pluto’s cheek.’ 


Furor iministrat arma 


It was a glorious day for dead cats, and a season of gain for all 
petty grocers, that dealt in stale eggs, for it was never known before 
that those of this description were bought up at a premium. It was 
even asserted that the lad himself, to do honor to his father’s ovation, 
abducted from his mother some two dozen eggs, new-laid, and ex- 
changed them for others that were neither sound nor sweet; even as 
the African magician exchanged new lamps for old ones. 

Now Judge Black had been called, like Brutus, to sit in judgment 
upon his own sons. There were seven of them, all proper young 
men, whom he first sentenced and then disinherited. ‘There was 
agaist them both proof positive and circumstantial evidence, while 
not one of them could gain any thing by referring to his previous 
character. The crime was, like the plot of Venice Preserved, a 
something in the nature of a Conspiracy—a gentlemanly offence 
It was said, however, that had this charge failed, there was prepared 
an indictment, for the abduction of sundry.sheep from a flock in 
Smithfield ; it was moreover hinted that the judge himself, (as he 
dearly loved mutton) was criminis particeps, or a partaker of the ad- 
vantage, if not a party to the expedition. 

This upright and learned inan had found by the sortes virgiliana 
that his nephew ‘Thomas was designed by fate for some elevated 
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station, the particulars whereof were not revealed by this species ef 


divination, which has the ambiguity of all sybilline responses. 

The impressions that form future character are generally made at 
school, and the study of the classics did much to inspire young 
Thomas with principles in religion and morals, widely different from 
those now permitted by the customs and laws. It was early remarked 
of him by a malicious school-fellow, that his religion hung loosely 
upon him, and that his honesty was by no means a tight fit. But 
every thing is relative, and the standard even of morals changes. It 
is frequently said of great men that they are in advance of the age; 
though Mr. Sable certainly lived some thirty centuries in the rearward 
of his. What a figure would he not have made at the Olympic 
games? for even in these later times there was no game of skill, 
chance, or activity, in which he was not accomplished. He made his 
very argument a game, and never advanced one, weak or strong, that 
he did not fortify with a wager. He ever took an especial delight in 
the combats of the bird of A&sculapius ; his first impression of the 
elevated nature of cock-fighting he acquired from the ancients, and 
he ofien repeated the anecdote of the great commander, who, before 
engaging the invading enemy, drew up his scanty forces around two 
gallant fowls, which were fighting with desperation. ‘ Behold,” said 
he, “these noble birds; they have no country to gain or to defend ; 
they have no thirst for glory, no love of freedom ; then let us, my 
friends, with all these incentives, fight but half so well.” 

There was nothing of antiquity that the student more reverenced 
than the institutions of Lycurgus, and it was his pride to adapt his 
conduct to the principles of the great Spartan lawgiver. In modern 
times, however, it has been said that his institutions had the tendency 
to make men rogues, and women the fit associates of rogues. Be this 
as it may, the community of goods was early agreeable to the taste 
of Mr. Sable, and if an adroit appropriation of the chattels of others 
was ever honorable in Lacedemon, great pity it is that he had not 
been born a citizen of Sparta. Grave men educate their sons at 
schools, where, at an early age, they study books recommended as the 
highest and best productions of human intellect; yet to act upon the 
principles of these, would inevitably lead to the gallows. In_ these 
days of reform, the pious Aineas would have been hung, and the best 
of the Heathen gods convicted of felony. Yet the poets tricked out, 
in rainbow colors, what we call vices, and their lives were in unison 
with their writings. Titus, too, ‘‘ the delight of mankind,’ who, when 
he had performed no worthy action, said hypocritically, “1 have lost 
a day ;” why what a wretch he was ! 

The great error and injustice of mankind is, that they mmpose upon 
a peasant a straiter rule of morality than upon a prince; whereas 
the prince should be the model. Society has indeed the right to make 
its own rules, but many there be, who will hold them of no authority, 
unless uniform. Bad men become worse because they are tolerated 


* He would not be a wolf, but that he see 
The Romans are all sheep 


It cannot be supposed that a mind, constituted like that of Mr 
Sable, could not furnish aliment for the heroic passion. A con- 
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geniality of character was soon discerned between him and Miss 
Penelope Indigo, a lady whose proportions of body were in unison 
with her masculine structure of mind. As neither of them was less 
than a fathom in height, when the happy pair was strolling in the 
fields, and Mr. Sable affectedly handing Miss Indigo over the ditch, 
it seemed as if Pompey’s Pillar was walking a minuet with Cleopatra’s 
Needle. She celebrated him in a sonnet, as a cedar of Lebanon, and 
to her, his nom de caresse was not *‘ my antelope,” but “ my giraffe.’ 

She was, however, a lady of rare accomplishments, and had ac- 
quired of arts, sciences and languages, whatever a country board- 
ing school could bestow. In fact, she may be said to have been the 
founder of a new style of painting, which had no resemblance what- 
ever to the manner of Rembrand+, Claude, or Titian. Her most 
successful pieces were mourning groups, or family pictures, of some 
half a dozen figures, assembled around a tomb, and whose incurable 
grief might easily be read in their faces; while over them would be 
seen three or four cherubs, all head and wings, whose countenances 
expressed the very extremity of sorrow. 

This lady’s reading was of the miscellaneous cast so prevalent at 
the present day ; but chiefly the romantic. She admired Bulwer and 
adored his Paul Clifford. It will of course be believed that she had 
great favor for a great poet’s Life of Byron. 

‘A sallow, sublime, sort of Werter-faced man,” it was her early am- 
bition to enslave, for such it was, that her favorite books and compan- 
ions had taught her to admire. 

At this interesting period in the life of Mr. Sable, it may be well te 
state that he was always attentive to his personal appearance: and 
dress isno inconsiderable part of aman. It is assuredly as much to 
him, as isthe frame to a picture, or the setting toa gem. Mr. Sable had 
the ambition to be dressed a little in advance of the mode. He had 
moreover a taste for decoration, and always wore more buttons to his 
coat and more seals to his watch than were ventured upon by other 
men. Miss Indigo, by a similarity of taste, was equally attached to 
flounces, ribbons, and rings. 

As the brave have a prescriptive title to the fair, Mr. Sable was soon 
a thriving wooer, for he had knocked down one of his rivals, the coach- 
nan, and it was quite sufficient to threaten the other, the tailor. But 
who can escape calumny? The lily and the rose perhaps may be spared 
but none of woman born. It is not strange, then, that Miss Penelope 
was oblige? toeall upon her strength of mind for support under the 
sanders of an evil world: some said one thing, some another; but cer- 
tainly, of all who spread the ‘t damnable iteration” not one represented 
the lady as either Diana or Lueretia. 

Notwithstanding «a similarity of tastes this union was not completely 
lappy—perhaps no one is in this world—but it was not even com- 
pletely quiet. Mr. Sable could not bear a long discussion and hi: 
wile could as little abide contradiction ‘ 

But their domestic felicity, such as it was, was of brief duration 
the Nappy pair became inartyrs to the hard principles of circun- 
stantial evidence. Letters enclosing bank notes had been missed on 
the coachman’s route, and the exhausted cireulation restored to the 
pockets of Mr. Sabli The three parties were called upon to defend 
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themselves in the face of the county, and as none of them could do 
so, all were shut up in a quadrangular edifice of stone, to which every 
track points inward. 

Reader! gentle or simple, if this sketch hath amused you, it is both 
pity and shame ; the case is too common and too serious for mirth. 
Yet, as it is a feeble artist that must label his own picture, and a 
humble statesman that must sound his own trumpet, even so is it a 
poor tale that doth not explain its own moral. Nevertheless, and for 
fear of the worst, we must subjoin a moral reflection. 

A great man may come to a bad end, if he learn morality from no 
better book than the best of the classics; and a lady may be equally 
unfortunate, if she have no pursuit but literature 


LORD BYRON’S RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


The world will think, that what we loosely write, 
Though now arraigned, was read with some delight 
Because he seems to chew the cud again, 

When his broad comment makes the text more plain. 
And teaches more, in one explaining page, 

Than all the double-meanings of the stage DrybEN 


‘Tne proud independence of Lord Byron’s mind ; the unpopular and 
unfashionable inclination it took, both with regard to politics and re- 
ligion, at an early age; and his impatience of control, and disregard 
of public opinion, drew down upon him, in the earlier part of his 
career, the utmost eflorts of the pulpit and the press, to blast his influ- 


ence and his reputation. He was at first pronounced destitute of 


talents. His firmness enabled him to write down this charge. He 
was next assailed on the score of his opinions. He was liberal in_pol- 
itics, and the warm friend of freedom; and he detested and opposed 
tyranny in all its torms. ‘To think and feel thus, was then unfashion- 


able in England. The higher powers were opposed to the progress of 


such sentiments ; and their satellites, both of the church and of the 
periodical press, as well as of fashionable society, waged an exter- 
minating warfare against them. Every new poem of his, as it appeared, 
was therefore assailed, abused, misrepresented, and tortured, for the 
double purpose of injuring the author, and of preventing its being read. 
He was represented as little better, or perhaps actually worse, than the 
vilest demon. The church became alarmed; the cry of “ danger’ 
was sent forth, and the doubly distilled venom of the selfish or the 
bigoted priest was poured without merey upon his head. 

Such was the case in England. In this country, there was then 
nothing like literary independence. There is too little now. Our 
reviews and other periodicals were mere echoes of those of London, the 
official organs of power. We read such new books, and such only, as 
were puffed by English reviewers, or as were read by the London 
fashionables. Our criticisms of English books, whether uttered in 
conversation or in print, were mere repetitions of the oracular dicta 
of our transatlantic masters. Lord Byron, therefore, even in this free 
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country, was denounced for those liberal opinions, and that love of us, 
our country, and our institutions, which had rendered his name hateful 
to the ruling powers of his own. I now refer to our literary aristoc- 
racy, to the arbiters of taste and fashion, and to their echo, the peri- 
odical press. Among the mass of the people, indeed, the poems of 
Byron were read and admired ; the sublimity of his great genius was 
estimated and acknowledged; and the swelling bosom responded to 
lofty sentiments, clothed in the splendid attire of true poetry. 

After the death of Byron, the same spirit pursued him into his 
grave. he first volume of his life appeared, written with the great- 
est impartiality, showing his faults and his virtues as they really were. 
For this, his biographer was wantonly assailed. It could not be en- 
dured, that among so many faults, and so much which justly deserved 
the severest censure, any good thing should be found; or, at least, 
that it should be published. It was expected that the writer of his 
life, instead of doing him impartial justice, would hang him up in 
chains, as an everlasting spectacle to the world and to posterity. The 
second volume of his lite has recently appeared ; this also has been 
wantonly attacked. The writer has been censured for his fidelity ; 
for making the reader intimately and truly acquainted with the subject 
of his memoirs ; for not suppressing the greatest portion of the inci- 
dents of his life, and making him appear jast as these critics would 
have him appear, however false and imperfect the picture might be. 
Here, also, we have too much followed the English examples. The 
notices which I have seen, in our periodicals, have been decidedly of 
a derogatory character. ‘The worst passages and incidents have been 
selected, and presented in a detached state, calculated to give the 
most unfavorable and even utterly false impressions; and those of a 
favorable nature have been most studiously passed over and kept out 
of sight. Such quotations and details, as the biographer has been 
censured for allowing to appear in his pages, have been republished 
in ashape, calculated to insure their being universally read,—and 
their meaning is, moreover, often perverted to a sense never intended 
by the author. ‘This has been done to other great poets, as well as 
to Byron. Dryden complained of the same injustice, and of the same 
mischievous use made of his writings, by the same class of critics 
See our motto. And he continues, 

If love be folly, the severe divine 

Has felt that folly, though he censures mine 
Suppose him free, and that | forge the offence ; 
He showed the way, perverting first my sense ; 
In malice witty, and with vengeance fraught, 
He makes me speak the things I never thought 

The language which Byron has put into the mouths of the vicious 
characters in his dramas and poems has been maliciously quoted as 
expressing his own sentiments and feelings. Every body knows, or 
ought to know, that works of this kind, to be interesting, and to 
afford a sufficient field for the poet, must depict bad characters as well 
as good ; and to these bad characters, appropriate opinions, feelings, 
language, and actions must be assigned. This Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton, and all other great poets, have done, without censure, or without 
their being identified with such characters by eritics or readers. Why 
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is not Lord Byron entitled to the same justice. Besides, these im- 
maculate critics ought to consider, that by imputing such sentiments 
and opinions to a man of great talents, they give weight and influence 
to them, which they would not otherwise possess, and which the 
innocent author never intended. ‘They ought also to know, that pub- 
licly censuring a book as licentious, voluptuous, or unfit to be read, 
whether true or false, is the surest way to create a general desire to 
read it. 

Lord Byron himself says, in a letter, dated Pisa, March 4, 1822, 
speaking of his Werner,—* | have no such opinions as the characters 
in that drama. Yet they are not a whit more bold than those of Mil- 


ton’s Satan. Like all imaginative men, I, of course, embody myself 


with the character while I draw it, but not a moment after the pen is 
off from the paper.” 

In a letter, dated February 22d, 1822, he says ;—‘‘ There is noth- 
ing against the immortality of the soul in ‘ Cain,’ that | recollect ;— 
I hold no suck opinions. But, in a drama, the first rebel and the first 
murderer must be made te talk according to their characters. How- 
ever, the parsons are all preaching at it, from Kentish Town and Ox- 
ford to Pisa ;—the scoundrels of priests, who do more harm to religion, 
than all the infidels that ever forgot their catechisms!’ The unjust 
and unchristian manner, in which he considered himself to have been 
treated by the British priesthood, as well as the tyranny which he saw 
exercised daily over the people by the Catholic clergy in the Pope’s 
dominions, had given him a bad opinion of churchmen as a_ body. 
He says, m another letter, “fam a better Christian than those par- 
sons of yours, though not paid for being so.” 

Of ‘ Don Juan, against which so much has been said and written, he 
says, in a letter, dated Genoa, December 25, 1825,—*‘t Don Juan will be 
known, by-and-by, for what it is intended, a satire on abuses of the 
present states of society, and not an eulogy on vice” It is indeed re- 
plete with wit and talent, and is seasoned with the keenest satire. To 
censure or defend it is not within the scope of my present design ; 
I will only observe, that the works of nearly all the most celebrated 
British poets and dramatists, and of the standard novel writers, 
such as Smollet, Fielding, &c. are far more loose and licentious 
than Don Juan; and yet these authors are found in almost every re- 
spectable library. Shakspeare goes much beyond Byron in this re- 
spect; and yet, what clergyman is there, on whose shelves the plays 
of Shakspeare are not allowed a place?) On the other hand, for pas- 
sages of the more pure and lofty kind, calculated to inspire and 
exalt the soul,‘ Childe Harold will compare with any poem of these 
writers. 

The faults of Lord Byron, for which imprecations have been so 
abundantly showered on his head, would searcely have excited ob- 
ervation in London, im an ordinary person, less endowed with talent. 
And even among eminent British statesmen, who are eulogized by the 
good as well as the bad, the opinions and lives of many of them 
varied little from those of Byron. But these great men were the de- 
positories of power; they were on the popular side im polities; they 
conciliated the clergy; and they were upheld) by the friendship of 
princes ; they were therefore in possession of a cloak, which covered 
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all their faults; of a dioptric glass, which changed all their vices 
into apparent virtues. 

In a journal kept by Lord Byron, he observes, that ‘‘ the Duchesse 
de Broglio, in reply to a remark of mine on the errors of clever peo- 
ple, said, ‘ That they were not worse than those of others ; only being 
more in view, were more noted ; especially, in all that could reduce 
them to the rest, or raise the rest to them.’ In fact, I suppose, (con- 
tinues Lord Byron,) that if the follies of fools were all set down, like 
those of the wise, the wise, who seem at present only a better sort 
of fools, would appear almost intelligent.” 

With these preliminary remarks, it is my design to show, by various 
extracts from Lord Byron’s confidential letters, with other collateral 
evidence of indisputable authority, what were his religious opinions. 

These opinions have been, grossly misrepresented, and their ob- 
liquities highly exaggerated. He has been denounced as an Atheist, 
a general scoffer at all religion ;—as destitute of all moral principle— 
of every good and noble feeling—of every disinterested virtue. ‘These 
representations are far from being true, as will presently be made to 
appear. 

Those who have been favored with the early discipline, instructions, 
and example of pious parents, and have thus acquired a belief of 
Christianity, and a decent conformity to its requirements, as a kind of 
second nature, are not easily rendered sensible of the opposite influen- 
ces derived from an education like that under which Byron was rear- 
ed. The early death of his father deprived him of the benefits of pa- 
ternal authority and control. ‘The violent temper of his mother, and 
her total unfitness for educating and managing a boy, and especially 
such a one as young Byron, were peculiarly unfortunate for him. With 
a proud, independent, mismanaged mind and disposition, he was sent 
to a large public school, far from parental control, to mingle with boys 
much older than himself. Their example and conversation gave a dis- 
astrous turn to his thoughts and his ambition. A mere child as he 
was, to hear a scoff at religion from older boys, or to find that the 
truth of Christianity admitted of dispute, was to awaken a new train 
of thought in his own mind ; the result of which, assisted by extrane- 
ous influence, was partial infidelity, or darkness, doubt, and uncertain- 
ty, with regard to a divine revelation, and a future state. 

Among his papers was found a poem, called ‘* The Prayer of Na- 
ture,” probably suggested by Pope’s Universal Prayer. lt is dated, 
Dec. 29, 1806; his age being then somewhat less than nineteen. His 
doubts and hopes are expressed in the following verses. 

To thee, my God, to thee [ call !— 
Whatever weal or wo betide, 
By thy command I rise or fall ; 
In thy protection | confide. 
If, when this dust to dust restored 
My sou! shall float on airy wing 
How shall thy glorious name, adored 
Inspire her feeble voice to sing ! 


But if this fleeting spirit share 
With clay the crave’s eternal bed ; 
While life yet throbs, I raise my prayer, 
Though doom'd no more to quit the dead 
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To thee I breathe my humble strain, 
Grateful for all thy mercies past ; 

And hope, my God, to thee again 
This erring life may fly at last. 


At a more mature age, the same doubts continued. He fully belier- 
ed in the existence of a Gop; he did not positively disbelieve a divine 
revelation, or the immortality of the soul; but he doubted both. In 
1813, he says, ‘‘ It was the comparative insignificance of ourselves and 
of our world, when placed in comparison with the mighty whole, of 
which it is an atom, that first led me to imagine that our pretensions to 
eternity might be overrated.” This thought has, no doubt, forced 
itself upon the minds of the greatest and best men, when contem- 
plating the mighty wonders opened to view by philosophical astronomy. 
The most pious and zealous clergymen have left behind them records 
of gloomy periods of darkness and doubt. The late Dr. Payson has 
painted, in sombre hues, the distressing misgivings which sometimes 
haunted his mind. Indeed, to think deeply and independently on 
almost any subject, which is not mathematically certain, is, in some 
degree, to doubt. It is he that never thinks, who never doubts. Uf we 
once undertake to weigh the evidence on any question, we are no 
longer the arbiters of our belief. Lord Byron himself says, “ indis- 
putably, the firm believers of the gospel have a great advantage over 
others. But a man’s creed does not depend upon himself. Who can 
say, | wi// believe this, that, or the other ?—and, least of all, that 
which he Jeast can comprehend ?”’ 

Lord Byron, while in Greece, a very short time before his death, 


attended several private lectures, given by Dr. Kennedy, in proof of 


the truth of Christianity. Dr. Kennedy afterwards published some 
account of his conversations with Lord Byron at this time. Mr. Moore 
says, that ‘‘ Lord Byron expressly disclaimed [to Dr. Kennedy] being 
one of those infidels, ‘who deny the scriptures and wish to remain in 
unbelief.’ On the contrary, he professed himself ‘ desirous to believe, 
as he experienced no happiness in having his religious opinions so un- 
fixed.’ Ile was unable, however, he added, ‘ to understand the serip- 
tures. ‘Those who conscientiously believed them, he could always 
respect, and was always disposed to trust in them more than in 
others,’ &c. 

He writes from Pisa to Sir Walter Scott, May 4, 1822; ‘TI have 
just lost my natural daughter, Allegra, by fever. ‘The only consola- 
tion, save time, is the reflection, that she is either at rest or happy ; 
for her few years (only five) prevented her from incurring any sin, ex- 
cept what we inherit from Adam. 


“+ Whom the gods love, die young 


On a marble tablet, (beneath her name, age, &c.) he caused to be 
inscribed, 

* | shall go to her, but she shall not return to me [2d Samuel, xii. 23.] 

From Ravenna, October 9, [821, he thus writes to Murray ;— 
“Send a common Bible, of good legible print (bound in Russia.) — | 
have one: but as it was the last giftof my sister (whom I shall proba- 
bly never see again) | can only use it carefully, and less frequently, be- 
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cause I like to keep it in good order. Don’t forget this, for [ am a 
great reader and admirer of these books, and had read them through 
and through before I was eight years old ; that is to say, the Old Tes- 
tament ; for the New struck me as a task, but the other as a pleasure. 
I speak as s boy, from the recollected impression of that period at Ab- 
erdeen, in 1796.” 

October 9, 1821. He had translated, from the Armenian, an Epis- 
tle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, which he found in manuscript at the 
convent of San Lazaro, at or near Venice. This was sent to his pub- 
lisher, Murray, in London, who had neglected to print it. After a 
reprimand for this neglect, he adds, ‘I am a better Christian than 
those parsons of yours, though not paid for being so.”’ This Epistle 
of St. Paul is supposed to be spurious, though ancient. Moore has 
inserted the translation in an appendix to his memoirs, end of vol. ii. 

From hisown experience of the unhappy effect of religious doubt 
and unbelief on his own mind, he was anxious to preserve his natural 
child, Allegra, from that danger. She having been born in a Catho- 
lic country, of a Catholic mother, he placed her in a Catholic semina- 
ry foreducation. He probably considered, also, that those educated 
in this faith, particularly females, were less liable to have their relig- 
ious belief disturbed, than those of other sects. Its imposing forms 
and ceremonies, addressed more to the senses and the imagination 
than to the understanding, he no doubt supposed favorable to a steady 
and effectual influence on the sex. In a letter dated, Pisa, March 4, 
1822, he says;—‘‘ 1 am no enemy to religion, but the contrary. As a 
proof, I am educating my daughter a strict Catholic in a convent.” He 
had previously said, in a letter of April 3, 1821 ;—‘ It is, besides, my 
wish that she should be a Roman Catholic ; which I look upon as the 
best religion, as it is assuredly the o/dest of the various branches of 
Christianity.” Having found that a firm religious faith was not, in his 
own mind, to be obtained from reasoning and investigation, he no 
doubt thought that system the best, which removed the mind farthest 
from the danger of being shipwrecked on those treacherous rocks so 
fatal to his own peace. 

The remainder of these extracts and remarks must be resumed for 
another paper Percy 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES 

Except the dissolution of the old 
cabinet, and the attempted composition 
of a new one, no important event con- 
nected with our national politics,—us- 
ing that term in a more liberal sense 
than is common in this country,—has 
transpired, since the dissolution of the 
twenty-first Congress. Every reader 
is familiar with the circumstances, un- 
der which that Congress assembled. 
A new administration had been in of- 
fice but a few months. The executive 
officer had been elected by a very large 
majority of the people. He had, dur- 
ing an animated contest, which oecu- 
pied the whole term of his predecessor, 
repeatedly professed the most liberal 
views. He had received the support 
of different parties, on account of his 
friendship or hostility to certain political 
doctrines, in regard to each of which 
the principles of those parties were en- 
tirely adverse to each other. He was 
claimed by each; and it may be said 
that he received support from all; for 
his friends were collected from the dis- 
banded forces of all the previously ex- 
isting political associations of the coun- 
try. The Congressional elections 
which had already taken place, and the 
certain result of many which were to 
come, ensured the President a majority 
of the members sufficient te quiet any 
fears which he might entertain, of op- 
position to his measures. It was in the 
power of the President to have formed 
an Administration capable of withstand- 
ing almost any conceivable combination 
of politicians. At the period of his in- 
auguration, there was no such thing as 
an opposition Party. His policy, if he 
had formed any, either foreign or do- 
mestic, was undivulged; and, except 
an indistinct allusion in his brief inau- 
gural address, he had given,—so far as 
we remember,—no public indication of 
the course he intended to pursue 


It is certain that many persons, as 
they doubted the policy, Ra the re- 
sult, of electing an individual whose 
views were so ) Tne kept from the 
public, and whose claims to civil dis- 
tinction were more commonly asserted 
than recognised. But the better por- 
tion of this class were not men to fol- 
low an example of which they had just 
witnessed the success, and it did not 
comport with their views of propriety, 
or their characters as public men, to 
commence an indiscriminate opposition 
to an individual, merely because he 
was elected to office contrary to their 
wishes. 

During the summer of 1829, the do- 
mestic policy of the new administra- 
tion was rapidly unfolded. It certainly 
excited surprise from its novelty ; and 
not much admiration from any think- 
ing people, unless it were those, the 
correctness of whose previous predilec- 
tions was established by the advantage 
which they derived from its personal 
character. It is unnecessary to advert 
more particularly to measures, which 
the adherents of the Administration, 
singularly enough, denominated “ re- 
formations,’ and which their opponents 
with quite as much unanimity, thought 
proscriptive, and in many cases cruel 

At the opening of the session of Con- 
gress, in December, the President's 
message was looked for with much 
anxiety. It is a remarkable fact in the 
history of our politics, that no person 
was disappointed ; it was exactly such 
a document as all parties had anticipat- 
ed. We shall not undertake to assert 
where the charge of fatuity most prop- 
erly belongs, but it is certain that the 
friends of the President saw, or affected 
to see in it, the fruition of all their 
hopes; and the members of the party, 
which was gradually forming an oppo- 
sition, thought they discovered in its 
sentiments an assurance of all which 
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they had feared. No reasonable man 
will now review the proceedings of the 
session which ensued, without admit- 
ing, that, however much its delibera- 
tions may have been distinguished for 
their ability, its measures were emi- 
nently sectarian in their character, and 
the majority of the members most illib- 
erally faithful to the dictates of the 
dominant party, and noted for adher- 
ence to their political head, through all 
his vagaries and inconsistences. It 


cannot be necessary to file any bill of 


particulars, to substantiate this asser- 
tion. No person conversant with the 
subject can have forgotten the debates 
upon the contested Elections, during 
the first session, the passage of the In- 
dian bill, which was denominated the 
‘leading measure 6f the Administra- 
tion,” the application of the President’s 
veto to certain bills and his subsequent 
approbation of the same or similar pro 
visions, and many other questionable 
acts 

The publication of Mr. Calhoun’s 
pamphlet, towards the close of the Con- 
gress, disclosing a remarkable, and, to 
the greater portion of the people, an 
unexpected schism 
functionaries, opened a new field for 
political speculation. First, as to the 
cause, which no one ean pretend to de- 
termine, without becoming obnoxious 
to the charge of partiality or hostility 
to one or the other party ; for the prac- 


tice of the day puts neutrality out of 


the question. And secondly, as to the 
effect, which it is likely to have upon 
the prospects of the distinguished par- 
ties, or whether it has any connection 
with the honor or interest of the coun- 
try. The breach between General 
Jackson and Mr. Calhoun, would be 
irreconcileable ; whether it will be so 
with the President and Vice President, 
mutually dependant as they were at 


their joint elevation upon the friends of 


each other, remains to be seen; and if, 
at the approaching election, one should 
succeed at the expense of the other. we 
are not aware that the result would be 
hailed with much satisfaction by a large 
portion of the people. We have been 
accustomed, however, to view the rup- 
ture as * past all surgery; and to spec- 
ulate only upon the causes which might 
induce one or the other to retire from 
the contest. Many of the more = stren- 
uous friends of the President, affect to 
believe that the Vice President is with- 
out strength, and that he has already 


been sacrificed to the just displeasure of 


his superior in authority. We think 
they flatter themselves too highly. ‘The 


among the chief 


friends of the President and those of 
the Vice President, in Congress, sepa- 
rated immediately after the publication 
which has been mentioned, and such 
was the change during the last two 
weeks of the session, that an admin- 
istration which had commenced opera- 
tions but fifteen months previously with 
a certain and devoted majority, would, 
upon any party question, undoubtedly 
have been left in a minority 

To this quarrel, (flattering incidents 
in our national history !) succeeded the 
dissolution of the cabinet ; the resigna- 
tion of two ministers and the dismissal 
of the others. This event, unexpected 
at that time, excited no little specula- 
tion and surprise. It has been viewed 
as the result of various causes more 
or less direct or remote, and some of 
them not very creditable to the coun- 
try. It is generally supposed, how- 
ever, to be a necessary consequence 
of the quarrel to which we have al- 
luded, and to be entirely a party man- 
ceuvre. Upon this point we shall ven 
ture no opinion. 

There is nothing in the foreign poli- 
cy of the administration which can be 
examined with very great satisfaction, 
either as sustaining the elevated char 
acter of American diplomacy, or as e 
vincing the presence of liberal and na 
tional views. The gentlemen, who 
have been summoned to aid the Presi 
dent as cabinet ministers, are possess- 
ed of more political character and ex- 
perience than their predecessors. As 
officers of the government they are un- 
pledged to any policy, their intentions 
ere uncertain, and their views but little 
known. 

The prominent political parties in 
the United States, are canvassing with 
no little asperity. They are the National 
Republican party, whose candidate is 
Henry Clay ; the Jackson party, which 
so far as we are now informed, will 
support the present chief magistrate ; 
and the Antimasonic party, which will 
nominate a candidate in the autumn. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

The Legislature convened on Wed- 
nesday, June 1, at Concord. Samuel 
Cartland was elected President of the 
Senate, and Franklin Pierce, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. On 
Friday the votes for Governor were 
counted, and the result officially made 
known. It appeared that the whole 
number legally returned was 42,205 ; 
necessary for a choice 21,148; Samue! 
Dinsmoor had 23,503, Ichabod Bartlett 
18.601. scattering 119. Governor Dins- 
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moor took the oath of office on Friday 
afternoon, and immediately communi- 
cated a message embracing the promi- 
nent topics of legislation. 

The New-Hampshire Medical Society 
held its annual meetin? at Concord, 
May 31, at which time the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year, viz: Doctors Daniel Adams, Pres- 
ident ; Thomas P. Hill, Vice President ; 
Moses Long, Secretary ; Nathan San- 
born, Treasurer ; Elijah Colby, Libra- 
rian. A dissertation was read betore 
the Society by Dr. Jacob Kittredge, on 
the use of Ol. Succini in burns and 
scalds. An account was given by Pro- 
fessor Mussey, of the state of medical 
science and practice in several institu- 
tions he had recently visited in France 
and Great-Britain, with an exhibition 
of Civiale’s very ingenious surgical in- 
struments, by which the stone in the 
bladder may be ground to powder, and 
removed without cutting. Professor 
Mussey also gave a lecture in the eve- 
ning on tight lacings. Anaccount Was 
given of the prevailing epidemic (Sear- 
latina Anginosa) by several members, 
with their methods of treatment, and 
the various success attending their prac- 
tice. A resolve was passed making it 
the duty of every member to endeavor 
to dissuade young gentlemen from en- 
tering on the study of medicine, unless 
their preparatory studies have been suf- 
ficient to entitle them to admission as 
students at Dartmouth College. To the 
official account of these proceedings, the 
secretary, Dr. Long, adds the foliowing 
—-N. B. I presume the ladies will 
have no occasion of alarm that the med- 
ical faculty will be arrayed against 
fashion, generally. They will inter- 
meddle with none except those which 
will endanger the lives and health of the 
present, as well as future generations. 
The notions of wasp waisted beauty 
ought to be corrected ; plates of hand- 
saws, oak slabs, se. girded about the 
chest with cords, ought to be entirely 
laid aside M. L.”’ 


The New-Hampshire Auxiliary Col- 
onization Society held its annual meet- 
ing at Coneord, 6th June, at which 
time the following officers were chosen : 
Hon. George Sullivan, Exeter, Pres 
ident; Rev. N. Lord, Jonathan Smith, 
Esq. Rev. John H. Church, Wm. A 
Kent, Caleb Keith, Esq'rs, Vice Pres- 
idents: Rev. John Smith, Exeter, See- 
retary ; George Kent, Concord, 'Treasur- 
er; Hon. Samuel Bell, delegate to the 
Parent Society at Washington. From 
the Treasurer's Report it appeared that 


$271 had been received the past year, 
of which $250 have been forwarded to 
the Parent Society. The following 
Resolution was passed :—“ Resolved. 
That the Clergymen of every religious 
denomination in this State be requested 
to take up a collection in behalf of the 
Colonization Society on the 4th July 
next, or on some Sabbath near that 
time.” 

The New-Hampshire Historical Soci- 
ety held its annual meeting at the Li- 
brary Room, in the capitol, on the 8th 
June. The following gentlemen were 
chosen the officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year, viz: Hon. Salma 
Hale, Keene, President; Charles H. 
Atherton, Amherst, Matthew Harvey, 
Hopkinton, Vice Presidents ; John Far- 
mer, Concord ,Corresponding Secretary ; 
Moses Eastman, Concord, Recording 
Secretary ; George Kent, Concord, 
Treasurer ; John Farmer, Richard Bart- 
lett, Jacob B. Moore, committee of pub- 
lication. A third voluime of the Socie- 
ty’s Collections is in the course of pub- 
lication. Hon. C. H. Atherton deliver- 
ed an address before the society, on the 
connexion of the laws of descent and 
distribution with the character and free 
institutions of the country. 


The General Convention of Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian Ministers was 
held in Concord, during the first week 
in June, and unanimously adopted the 
following preamble and resolution :— 
** As the use of ardent spirit for persons 
in health is not only needless, but hurt- 
ful ; as it tends to form intemperate 
appetites and habits, and while it is 
continued, the evils of intemperance 
can never be done away ; as it causes 
a great portion of the pauperism, crimes 
and wretchedness of the community, 
increases the number, frequency and 
violence of diseases, deprives many of 
reason, and brings down multitudes to 
an untimely grave ; as it tends to pro- 
duce in the children of those who use 
it a predisposition to intemperance, in- 
sanity and various diseases ; and to cause 
a universal deterioration of body and 
mind ; as it tends to prevent the efficacy 
of the gospel, and all the means which 
God has provided for the moral and 
spiritual illumination and purification 
of men, and thus to ruin them for both 
worlds—Therefore, Resolved, That in 
our opinion, the traffic in ardent spirit, 
as an article of luxury or diet, is incon- 
sistent with the spirit and requirements 
of the Christian religion, and ought to 
be abandoned throushout the Christian 
world 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Legislature assembled agreeably 
to the Constitution on the last Wednes- 
day in May. Leverett Saltonstall of 
Salem was elected President of the 
Senate. On taking the chair, after the 
usual complimentary exordium, Mr. 
Saltonstall said— 


‘¢ The legislature being now assembled ,prob- 
ably for the last time at this season of the year, 
allow me to advert to the interesting recollec- 
tion, that the present is the Two HunpREDTH 
Anniversary of our May Election,—the free 
citizens of this Colony, Province or Common- 
wealth, having with little interruption, from 
its earliest settlement to the present day, peace- 
ably organized its civil government annually 
on this last Wednesday in May. 

“Two hundred years ago this day, ‘‘ the 
Great and General Court’? first assembled in 
this place, for the election of the Magistrates of 
the Colony, pursuant to the provisions of the 
good old charter, as it was so long called. It 
provided ‘*that yearly once in the year, for- 
ever hereafter, namely, the last Wednesday of 
Easter Term, yearly, the Governor, Deputy- 
Governor and Assistants of the Company, and 
all other officers of the said company, shall be 
in the General Court or Assembly to be held 
for that day or time, newly chosen for the year 
ensuing, by such greater part of the said Com- 
pany for the time being, then and there pres- 
ent, as is aforesaid, &c.’’ 

‘© The second Charter of 1692 provided, ** that 
there shall and may be convened, held and 
kept upon every last Wednesday in the month 
of May every year forever, a Great and Gener- 
al Court or Assembly.”’ 

‘*The constitution of the Commonwealth, of 
1720, has continued the same day as the civil 
anniveisary of the Commonwealth. It pro- 
vides ‘* that the Legislative body shall assem- 
ble every year on the last Wednesday of May, 
and shall be styled the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts.’’ Under the old charter, the Governor 
and Company of Massachusetts Bay, a small 
band, met on the last Wednesday of May, 1631, 
for the choice of their officers. This was the 
first Election in the colony of Massachusetts, 
and gave the name to this day which has been 
handed down to us. They had evidently 
changeda charter intended for the incorpora 
tion of a private company in England, intoa 
constitution of civil government in America. 
They then laid the foundation of this Repub 
lic, and they established iton the same basis on 
which it now stands , the principle, that the 
People are the source of all political power. 
Chey chose their own rulers—they formeda 
Representative government. From that time, 
during the whole period of two centuries, Mas 
sachusetts has been, essentially, a free Repub 
lie—and has continued in the enjoyment of 
civil liberty, as pure and rational as has ever 
been enjoyed by men. Massachusetts has tor 
two centuries, claimed and exercised, with 
scarcely an interruption, the right of self-gov 
ernment, for which the nations of the old 
world are now beginning to struggle, and 
which they can acquire only by great sufferings 
and sacrifices. Our Fathers here, on the last 
Wednesday of May, 1630, and by their early 
legislation, set the example of founding civil 
mnstitucions on the great principles of human 
freedom and human happiness. 

‘ft would be interesting to glance at the 
history of Massachusetts and its growth under 
these institutions, from the beginning—to no 
tice the vast benefits they have conferred on 


our own State, and their happy influence upon 
our whole country—to remark upon the wis- 
dom of the early legislation of the first colo- 
nists, still remaining essentially the same ; still 
the great security of our private rights. It 
would be interesting to notice the great change 
in our Commonwealth and country, since the 
freemen of this Coleny assembled here, begin- 
ning a settlement amidst difficulties, which 
would have overwhelmed any, but men of the 
utmost patience, fortitude, and religious reso- 
lution. But I will not detain you by enlarging. 
The people of the Commonwealth having no 
doubt adopted the amendment to the Consti- 
tution recommended by the Legislature, the 
Government will hereafter be organized at a 
different season of the year. 

The House of Representatives re- 
elected William B. Calhoun, of Spring- 
field, Speaker. 

The whole number of votes legally 
returned this year for Governor was 
48.295; of which Levi Lincoln had 
31.275; Mareus Morton 12,694; and 
there were 4,326 scattering votes, chief- 
ly tor Henry Shaw and Heman Lin- 
coln. Mr. Lincoln was, of course, re- 
elected by a large majority. The votes 
returned for Lieutenant-Governor were 
in about the same relative proportions 
for Thomas L. Winthrop, (who was re- 
elected) Nathan Willis, and others. 

The prominent topics in the annual 
speech of the Governor to both branch 
es of the legislature were, the expenses 
of the state government ; the expedi 
ency of such an alteration of the con 
stitution as will reduce the number of 
members of the House of Representa 
tives ; the appointment of commission- 
ers to settle the valuation of property in 
the state; the claim of Massachusetts 
on the United States; and the North- 
eastern Boundary question, in which 
Massachusetts is equally interested with 
the state of Maine. The governor de- 
nied the right of the Arbiter to make 
such a decision as he had, and conse- 
quently doubts the validity of that de- 
cision 

Most of the important subjects of 
legislation were referred to the next 
legislature Much time was spent in 
both branches, in debating a proposed 
alteration to the constitution, relating 
to the number of members and the 
mode of electing them to the House of 
Represesentatives—an alteration which 
finally passed both branches, and will 
be referred to the next legislature for its 
approbation 


Prison Diserpling Socrety The sixth 
annual meeting of this Society was held 
in the Park-Street Church, on Tuesday 
June 7. It appears by the Treasurer's 
report. that the receipts, including 
SL6".50 balance of last year, amount 
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to $4,499.44. The Society have paid 
towards the support of Chaplains at 
Wethersfield, Auburn and Charlestown 
State Prisons, $1168,63 ; for stereotype 
plates, reports, $1259,50, leaving a bal- 
ance of $477,49. The collection at the 
meeting amounted to $78 


The American Education Society held 
its fifteenth anniversary in Boston, May 
23,in Park-Street Church. The officers 
chosen were the same as last year, ex- 
cepting the Rev. John Codman,elected to 
fill the vacancy in the Board of Direc- 
tors occasioned by the resignation of the 
Rey. John Brown. The second Thurs- 
day in November next was recommend- 
ed to the young men under the patron- 
age of the Society, and their instruct- 
ers, guardians and benefactors, to be 
observed as a day of Festing and Prayer. 
From the annual report the following 
statements and facts are gathered. *. .ce 
the last annual meeting there have been 
assisted from the funds, 157 young men 
in 10 theological seminaries, 274 in 21 
colleges, 166 in 59 academies, and 7 
under private instruction, making a 
total of 604 young men assisted in {) 
institutions of learning. Of these, there 
have been aided in New-England, 41! 
students at 47 places of education. In 
other parts of the United States, 193 
students at 43 places of education. Of 
these 369 have their native residence in 
New-England, 205 in other parts of the 
United States, and the residences of 30 
have not been reported. 174 have been 
received during the year who have not 
been before assisted, one half of whom 
are in academies, preparing to enter 
college. Fifty beneficiaries in 6 the- 
ological seminaries will this year enter 
the ministry. Most of them are already 
licensed. Three young men of promise 
have died during the year. Patronage 
has been withdrawn from 9 young men, 
of whom all bat two were in the first 
stage of education. The result of the 
efforts made by the young men to sup- 
port themselves is as follows: {0 stu- 
dents in theological seminaries have 
earned $2.26; 197 in colleges S6562 ; 
7 in the first stage, $2,630; making a 
total of 384 students who have earned 
$11,460. The expenditures of the year 
umount to $41,514 89, which added to 
the debt of the society, viz. 82.347 91, 
makes the whole charge upon the soci- 
ety for the year, 849,292 80. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits at one view, the 
operations of branch societies, and of 
western including funds 
appropriated by the branch 
ind reinitted by the parent society to 
supply deficiencies during the 
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year, together with the number of young 
men assisted by each branch society 
respectively. 
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The whole number assisted by the 


Society since its organization in IR15, 
is twelve hundred and four. Of these, 
four hundred have been, or are soon to 
be licensed to preach the gospel. About 
six hundred others are now pursuing 
study. Thirty-four have died while under 
patronage, and as many more have 
tailed for want of health. A number 
have been found unsuitable candidates 
for patronage and have been dropped, 
and from more than fifiy, no informa- 
tion has been received so late as to 
enable the Directors to classify them 
with accuracy. 

The American Tract Society met in 
Park-Street Church on the evening of 
May 25th, Hon. William Reed of Mar- 
blehead in the chair. After the usual 
addresses, a contribution was made, 
amounting to $152, and a gold watch 
key—a larger collection than the society 
has made on any former occasion. The 
annual report states that the leading 
object of the Society during the year 
has been to carry into execution the 
system of monthly distribution. Fo 
this purpose nearly all the auxiliaries 
have been visited or addressed by let- 
Many of them have seconded the 
efforts of the committee. to aid the desti- 
tute, and about 300 have sustained the 
monthly distribution. There have been 
sold at the general depository, 9,388,720 
pages ; distributed gratuitously 562,800 
Besides the donations in tracts, the com- 
imittee made several donations in money 
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—to St. Petersburgh Tract Society, to 
print and circulate tracts in Russia, 
$100 ; to the Paris Tract Society, $500 ; 
to the American Tract Society, N. Y. 
644. The whole amount of donations 
in Tracts and money is $1,619 20. The 
expenses of the year have been §10,- 
858 37—a balance of $1,014 63 is due 
the Treasurer. Nearly all the large 
towns in New-England have engaged 
in the work, since the last anniversary 
of the Society. In the city of Boston, 
160 persons visited between 7 and 8000 
families every month for the last seven 
months. 


The Massachusetts Convention of Con- 
vregational Ministers opened its annnal 
meeting as usual, on Wednesday, May 
25. After transacting the ordinary bus- 
iness, re-electing the Treasurer and 
Scribe, &c. the committee, to whom 
was referred last year, the subject of 


devising some more acceptable mode of 


choosing preachers to the Conference, 
reported, that the annual sermon be 
discontinued, and that there be a ser- 
mon and collection by the Pastoral As- 
sociation ; also a sermon and collection 
by the Berry-Street Conference ; and 
that the contributions of both be depos- 
ited in the Treasury of the Convention 
for the benefit of the destitute widows 
and orphans of Congregatior al ministers. 
It was understood, that this report was 
offered only by the majority of the com- 
mittee. The Rev. Messrs. Pierce and 
Lowell, who were of the minority, upon 
its being presented, expressed their de- 
cided dissent; and in the discussion 
that followed, presented with energy 
and feeling, the reasons on which their 
dissent was founded. The report was 
also opposed by the Rev. Messrs. Ban- 
croft, Ripley, Hildreth, Allen of Bol- 
ton, Parkman, and Loring; and was 
maintained by Messrs. Wisner and 
Beecher of Boston, and Mr. Holmes of 
New-Bedford. Aftera long discussion, 
which was continued the following 
morning, the question was postponed 
to a future year. After the business of 
the Convention, religious services were 
attended in Brattle-Street Church ; and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Codman, of Dorchester. The con- 
tribution taken for the relief of the 
widows was $230, eleven of which 
were appropriated. 

The American Unitarian Association 
held its sixth anniversary on Tuesday 
evening, May 24, at the Congregation- 
al Church in Federal-Street, Boston. 
The venerable Dr. Bancroft of Wor- 
cester was re-elected President ; Hon. 
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Joseph Story, Joseph Lyman, and 
Samuel S. Wilde of Massachusetts, 
Stephen Longtellow of Maine, Charles 
H. Atherton of New-Hampshire, Will- 
iaaa Cranch of the District of Colum- 
bia, Henry Wheaton of New-York, 
James Taylor of Pennsylvania, Henry 
Payson of Maryland, Martin L. Hurl- 
but of South-Carolina, and Timothy 
Flint of Ohio, Vice Presidents ; Rev 

James Walker, Samuel! Barrett, and 
Ezra S. Gannett, Directors ; Rev. Hen- 
ry Ware, jun. Foreign Secretary ; Rev. 
Alexander Young, Domestic Secretary ; 
Henry Rice, Esq. Treasurer. One of 
the reports of the executive committee 
was read by Mr. Gannett, the domestic 
secretary ; another report, prepared by 
Mr. Ware, the foreign secretary, was 
omitted for want of time ; both of them 
are to be published with the official 
record of the proceedings. After the 
transaction of the ordinary business of 
the public meeting, the Society and a 
numerous assemblage of spectators were 
addressed by the Rev. Professor Follen 
of Cambridge, 8. M. Burnside of Wor- 
cester, Rev. Messrs. May of Brooklyn, 
Con. Nichols ot Portland, and Thomas of 
Concord, N. H. 


The Evangelical Missionary Society 
celebrated its anniversary in the Con- 
gregational Church in Federal-Street, 
Boston, on Sunday evening, May 22; 
the Sermon by the Rev. J. Brazer of 
Salem. A collection was made for the 
benefit of its funds, amounting to $160 
The annual meeting for business was 
held on the Wednesday following, and 
the following oflicers for the current 
year were chosen; the Hon. Peter O 
Thacher, President; Rev. Nathaniel 
Thayer,Vice President: Benjamin Guild, 
Esq. Treasurer; Rev. George Ripley, 
Secretary ; Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris, 
John Pierce, Charles Lowell, James 
Kendall, Joseph Tuckerman, Francis 
Parkman, Samuel Ripley, John Brazer, 
and Stephen Higginson, Ichabod Tuck- 
er, Peter Mackintosh, Jr. and Benjamin 
Seaver, Esq’rs. Trustees. 


The Massachusetts Society for propa- 
gating the Gospel among the Indians and 
others in North-America held its annual 
meeting in Boston, May 26th,and elect- 
ed, as officers for the year, the Hon. 
Jonathan, Phillips of Boston, President ; 
Rev. Dr. Porter, Vice President; Alden 
Bradford, Esq. Secretary ; Hon. Asahel 
Stearns, Treasurer; Hon. John Davis, 
Rev. Henry Ware, Rev. T. M. Harris, 
Richard Sullivan, Rey. Francis Park- 
man, executive committee. 
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The Massachusetts Congregational 
Charitable Society held its annual meet- 
ing on Monday, May 23, and elected, 
as its officers, the Hon. Israel Thorn- 
dike, President ; Rev. John Pierce, Vice 
President ; Rev. Francis Parkman, Sec- 
retary; George Ticknor, Esq. 'Treasur- 
er; Rev. Abiel Holmes, Rev. Henry 
Ware, and Josiah Quincy, Peter C. 
Brooks, Jonathan Phillips, Gorham Par- 
sons, and Willian Hl. Eliot, Esq’rs. 
Counsellors. 


The Massachusetts Medical Society 
held its annual meeting on the Ist of 
June, at the Society's Rooms at the 
Atheneum. The annual reports of the 
several officers,and of select committees, 
were read and accepted, and the affairs 
of the society appeared to be in a flour- 
ishing state. Among other important 
business, a memorial was prepared, and 
ordered by the society to be presented 
to the legislature, setting forth some 
reasons why the prayer of certain mem- 
bers to be set off and consituted a 
separate association, ought not to be 
granted. The annual discourse was to 
have been given by Dr. Green of Wor- 
cester, but he did not appear. 

Ata meeting of the Counsellors Dr 
Thurber, of Mendon, was chosen to 
deliver the next annual address, and the 
following officers were chosen for the 
vear: Doctors James Jackson, President ; 
Amos Holbrook, Vice President ; John 
Dixwell, Corresponding Secretary : Geo 
Hayward, Recording Secretary ; Walter 
Channing, Treasurer; Enoch Hale, jr. 
Librarian 


The .dmerican 


Te mperance Socrety 
held its annual 


meeting at the Park- 
Street Church in Boston, on the eve- 
ning of May 5 Hon. Samuel Hub- 
bard of Boston, President, in the chair 
It appeared from the annual report that 
according to the best information they 
had obtained, the committee concluded 
that there have been forined on the plan 
of abstinence from the of ardent 
spirit, more than 3000 temperance soci- 
eties—Ie of them state societies—that 
more than 1000 distilleries have 
stopped—that more than 3000 merchants 
have given up the traffic, and more than 
300,000 belong to temperance societies. 
Ifas many more abstain that do not be- 
it would 


use 


heen 


long to temperance societies, 
make 600.000 
children and persons in their employ- 
ment now abstain. it would make 1 .2200,- 
000 broncht under the influence of the 
temperance reformation. Ardent spirit 
has been excluded from more than LOO 


taverns. More than 3000 who were 


and if as many more of 


-~_- 
év0 


drunkards have ceased to use intoxicat- 
ing drink. ‘The Hon. W. Cranch, chief 


judge of the court of the district of Co- 


lumbia, has estimated the loss to the 
country, from the use of ardent spirit, 
at more than $94,000,000 annually. The 
value of all the houses and lands in the 
United States in 1815, was $1,771,312, 
909. If the value has since increased 
in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion, it would be now $2,519,000,222 ; 
and the loss to the consumers of ardent 
spirit and others, in consequence of its 
consumption, would, according to Judge 
Cranch’s estimate, be in 30 years, $2,- 
232,750,000—heing $313,740,778 more 
than the present value of all the houses 
and lands in the United States—all of 
which, and much more, might be saved 
by abstinence. ‘ 


The Massachusetts Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance had its annual 
meeting on the evening of May 26, at 
the Congregational Church in Federal- 
street. The public performances con- 
sisted of sacred music, a prayer by the 
Rev. H. Hildreth of Gloucester, and 
an address by the Hon. Alexander H 
Everett of Boston. 

Bunker-Hill Monument 
At the annual meeting on the 17th of 
June, the following persons were elect- 
ed officers for the ensuing year. Ab- 
ner Phelps, President; John D. Will- 
iams, Ist Vice President ; George Odi- 
orne, 2d do.; William Marston, Sec- 
retary ; Nathaniel P. Russell, Treaur- 
er; Henry Gassett. Jonathan French, 
Daniel Weld, Benjamin V. French, Joel 
Thayer, Amos Farnsworth, and Ja 
cob Hall of Boston, William Austin of 
Charlestown, William B. Breed of 
Lyon, Timothy Fuller of Cambridge, 
Leverett Saltonstall of Salem, William 
Jackson of Newton, Nathan Adams of 
Medford, were chosen Directors. 

The meeting was then adjourned un- 
til the 25th of July, for the choice of 
twelve more directors. 


lssociation 


CONNECTICUT. 

On the seeond day of June the Leets- 
lature of this State adjourned after a 
four weeks. From a 
writer in the Connecticut Courant the 
annexed account of some of the promi- 
nent topics of legislation, and of the 
political feeling developed during the 
session, is abridged. 

+ As usual some impatience was mani- 
fested towards the close of the session, 
and that impatience was probably some- 
what heightened by the excessive heat, 
and a little cross-firing between the two 


session of about 
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houses. ‘That the utmost harmony of 
sentiment has not existed between the 
two branches of the legislature cannot 
be denied. When a member of the 
House was asked how many public acts 
had been passed, his reply was, very few, 
and it was impossible for him to tell 
what they were, as the Senate had sent 
back almost every thing originating in 
the House. It is generally understood, 
that the House, which in its formation 
is one of the most popular bodies, vested 
with legislative powers, in this or any 
other country, was strongly Anti-Jack- 
son, and Anti-Caucus. The Senate, on 
the contrary, disclaiming Jacksonism, 
but worshipping that modern Baal, a 
Caucus, seem to have acted on the 
principle of putting a stopper for a while 
on the acts of the House, and, after 
they had kept a bill long enough on the 
tenter-hooks, suffer it to This, 
we say, seems to have been their mode 
of operation, for not only an unusual 
number of private resolutions received 
the sanction of both houses, but nearly 
filty public statutes have been enacted 
One great object undoubtedly was to 
convince the House, that that august 
body, the Senate, was a co-ordinate 
branch of the government, and to be 
obeyed and respected accordingly 
Several warm debates have occurred 
in the House. One respecting the char- 
ter of the Connecticut Bank at Bridge- 
port. The petitioners were willing to 
pay a bonus of 10,000, to be appro- 
priated by the legislature to the colleges, 
or any other purpose, as they in their 
wisdom should direct. The bill passed 
the House without designating in what 
inanner the money should be appropri- 
ated. The Senate amended the bill in 
form, appropriating $7000 to Yale, and 
#2000 to Washington College. Con- 
siderable discussion took place in the 
House upon this division of the spoil; 
the friends of Washington thinking that 
institution had not a fair share, and the 
friends of Yale contending, that the ap- 
propriation to Washington the week 
before of $8,500, should be taken into 
consideration. After several proposi- 
tions to amend, giving S5000, 4000, and 
$3000 respectively to Washington, and 
the rest to Yale, the latter finally was 
adopted, and the concurred 
While the Legislature have extended a 
fostering hand to our valuable literary 
institutions, which were sinking under 
the pressure of pinching poverty, the 
subject of primary education seems to 
have been almost out of the pale of their 
sympathies 
tee was raised 


pass. 
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friends of our youth were cheered for a 
while with the prospect that something 
would at least have been attempted, 
worthy of the age ; but their hopes have 
been signally disappointed. The whole 
thing has evaporated in the attempt to 
impose some new duty upon the comp- 
troller, or the respective school society 
committees, which it needs not the pen 
of inspiration to show will be utterly 

abortive. And yet some advantage may 
arise from it; for it may convince some 
future legislature of the necessity of 
paying for the information they collect 
respecting common schools, and the ut- 
ter futility of attempting to throw a 
burden upon public servants, who can 

not, and will not be compelled to dis- 
charge, faithfully, duties foreign to their 
appointment. 

A committee, appointed to inquire 
whether any rooms, suitable for com- 
mittees of the legislature, could be con 
structed in the basement story of the 
State House, reported, that eight rooms 
might be constructed for that purpose 
The report was continued to the next 
Committee are much 
wanted, and it would undoubtedly be 
very convenient to have them in the 
State House, as well as asaving of con 
siderable expense. The north half is 
at present occupied as a_ store room for 
cider, and the idea of converting it into 
a committee room reminds us of M’Fin 
gal’s Pandemonium, as described by the 
facetious author of that admirable pro 
duction. 


session rooms 


On cautious hinges, slow and stiller, 

W ide oped the great M’Fingal’s cellar, 
Where safe from prying eyes, In cluster 
The Tory Pandemonium muster. 

Their chiefs all sitting round descried are, 
On kegs of ale, and seats of cider ; 

W hen first M’Fingal, dimly seen, 

Rose solemn from the turnip bin. 


The southern half being filled with 
logwood, and other fast-coloring mat 
fer, it requires no great effort of the 


imagination to fancy that to be em- 
blematical of dying in the weol; a pro 
cess, which modern politicians have 


frequently to submit to 

A resolution has passed, authorising 
the comptroller to investigate the causes 
of the enormous increase in our judicial 
This item has increased in 
an unparalleled degree. and ought to 
have been the subject of legislative in- 
quiry long ago. “There are other mat 
ters and thines which ought to under 
go # similar investigation, and in short 
if the whole of the comptroller’s report 
was published instead of an abstract,we 
believe it would be attended with salu 
tary consequences We would also re 
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commend a publication of the deben- 
ture bill, and let the whole pass under 
the supervision of the public, who toil 
and sweat toraise the money. It would 
also make individuals more cautious in 
thrusting their hands into the treasury 
Many, who now make much merit of 
compassing sea and land to serve the 
public, and all for nought, would show 
the treasury pap flowimg down both 
corners of their mouths, the spirit being 
willing to gorge faster, but the flesh 
weak. ‘ 

Before the session closed a resolution 
passed allowing Mr. Fairchild, as_ the 
very distinguished President of that 
very distinguished body, the Senate, 
the sum of thirty dollars for his services 
in discharging the duties of Lieut. Gov- 
ernor! Whether the observation of the 
Indian, poor pay, poor preach, was ap- 
plicable to the character of the service, 
as well as the compensation, we leave 
others to decide. His pro. tem. honor 
used to decide a vote by the sound, and 
ifany honorable wished to carry any 
favorite measure, he bellowed out with 
all his might, and in that way often ac- 
complished his object. Mr. Pro. Tem. 
unquestionably thought this the fairest 
scale, by which to take the guage and 
dimensions of the Senate. 

The adjourned Clay meeting was 
numerously attended. Mr. Wheaton, of 
Cornwall, was appointed assistant sec- 
retary, and appropriate resolutions were 
passed. It is reported that the chair- 
ian and secretaries were empowered 
to appoint a central committee and also 
county committees, and that they have 
discharged that duty; and that this 
committee were to be invested with 
certain powers respecting a nomination 
of state officers, none having been made 

tthe meeting. Whether the centle- 
men, nominated on the committees, will 
act unaer their appointment we know 
not, but we would suggest to them the 
propriety of letting legislative caucuses 
alone. 

The following night the Jacksonites 
held their adjourned caucus. That was 
also pretty fully attended, for the high 
caucusites, who subscribe to the infalli- 
bility of legislative nominations, being 
disappointed that no nominations were 
made at the Clav meeting, rushed in, 
aud out-voted the real Simon Pures. 

That the people will be satisfied with 
the doings of either of these caucuses 
we beg leave to doubi. The public 
mind is unsettled, and it is not impos- 
sible a new impulse may be given toa 
party recently formed in this state ; and 

should in leading taen, whe 
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now on a double shuffle be left a la su- 
pine, we should not be surprised. 
When a politician once gets a taste of 
treasury pap he is constantly crying, 
give, give, and becomes the most insa- 
tiable of all leeches. Fable says the 
cubs of a bear are a mere lump of flesh 
until licked into shape by the dam, and 
that they often bite the mother that 
bore them; many a political bantling 
has growled at the friends, who gave 
him the form and similitude of a man 
Ina free community, we take it for 
granted, that any high-minded gentleman 
is at liberty to seek other and better 
company, and is entitled to a quit-claim 
from his old associates. With this 
course we shall acquiesce, and we would 
by all means grant a diploma into the 
bargain. 

An tmportant crisis is approaching tn 
our state and nation; changes are in 
embryo, which no man can foresee, and 
duties of the most eventful import are 
imposed upon every elector. The next 
election in this state may be as impor- 
tant as the last, and suffer us, by way 
of farewell, to say, that the duties of 
our public journalists to disseminate 
truth among the people were never of 
a more solemn and interesting character 


Retreat for the Insane. The Medical 
Visiters made a Report on the state of 
this Institution, in May, 1831, from 
which the following particulars are de- 
rived. There have been seventy-two 
patients at the Retreat during the past 
year; twenty-four of these were recent 
cases, of which twenty-two have been 
restored, one is convalescent, and the 
other much improved. Of the forty- 
five old cases only twenty-three have 
been under curative treatment, and of 
those six have been recovered and six- 
teen improved. The others have been 
placed in the institution for the purpose 
of preserving them from danger. and 
supplying them with comforts tor which 
in their present forlorn condition they 
must look elsewhere in vain. It isnow 
seven years since the Retreat was first 
established. There have. in the course 
of that time, been edmitted two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight patients. Many 
of these had been for years deprived of 
reason, and the period for their recovery 
had gone by. But even these have re- 
ceived no common benefit from the in- 
stitution. They have been kept from 
harm: while their friends and relative 
have been spared from anxieties which 
exceed all and neighborhoods 
uffered from the way- 
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been relieved from depredations to 
which they were once exposed. Of 
this number of old cases thirty-one have 
been restored to reason. During the 
last seven years one hundred and forty- 
seven recent cases of insanity have been 
admitted—of which number one hun- 
dred and thirty-three, being more than 
nine tenths, have been restored to rea- 
son. It is not an extravagant calcuia- 
tion that three fourths of these would 
have continued under the influence of 
mental derangement if no establishment 
like the Retreat had been prepared for 
their reception. 


NEW-YORK. 

A National Republican State Concven- 
tion was held at Albany on the 2d and 
3d days of June, for the purpose of 
electing delegates to a general conven- 
tion of the same political party, to be 
held im Baltimore in December next. 
An address to the people of the state, 
setting forth the grounds of opposition 
to the national administration, and the 
reasons for supporting Henry Clay of 
Kentucky as a candidate for the Pres- 
idency, was adopted and ordered to be 
published. A plan of organization for 
the state party was also adopted. The 
convention was composed of men of 
great respectability and weight of char- 
acter, among whom were the Hon. Am- 
brose Spencer, P. R. Livingston, Gen 
Van Rensallaer, Messrs. Ketchum, 
Wells, Gates, &ec. 

A Convention of Manufacturers, and 
others interested in the protection of 
American industry against the competi- 
tion of foreign manufacturers and agents, 
was held in the city of New-York, on 
the third Wednesday in May, and, by 
adjournment, on three succeeding days 
Nathan Williams, Esq. of Utiea was 
elected President, and Samuel Hubbard 
of Connecticut and Henry Shaw of 
Massachusetts. Secretaries. The most 
important movement of the convention 
was the adoption of a report of a com- 
mittee, in relation to frauds on the rev 
enue, committed by foreion agents, re 
siding in New-York, who, it. ts asserted, 
enter large quantities of woollen good; 
under false invoices. A resolution was 
passed, declaring it expedient to form 
a National Association of manutactur 
ers. agriculturists, and mechanics, with 
branches in the several and im 
the distriet of Columbia A committee 
was appointed to prepare and publish, 
at a future time, an address to the pub- 
lie, detailing the objects and desion of 
the convention, in. recommending the 
organization proposed 


states 


The American Bible Society celebrat- 
ed its fifteenth anniversary in the city 
of New-York, on the 12th of May, 
Richard Varick, Esq. President of the 
Society, in the chair. The Annual 
Report of the doings of the Society, for 
the year past, was read by the corres- 
ponding secretary. During the year, 
ninety-seven new auxiliaries have been 
formed, most of them in the newly set- 
tled parts of the country. The whole 
number of auxiliaries at this time is 
7o6, scattered through every state and 
territory in the Union. The receipts 
of the year amount to $125,316.79. Of 
this sum, $50,142,50 was in payment 
for books ; 82.716 from legacies ; $10.- 
263,31 as ordinary donations ; $52,370.40 
towards the general supply ; and the 
remainder from miscellaneous sources 
In addition to the above suim, there ha: 
been borrowed, and is now due to the 
banks, $34,194 dollars. This exceeds by 
$13,390 the sum due the banks at the 
last anniversary, which as the Society 
is not incorporated, has been borrow ed 
on private responsibility. In the course 
of the year past, 242,183 books have 
been issued. Of this number, 171,972 
were bibles ; being an increase of 41, 
615 copies over the number issued the 
preceding year. A grant of 20,000 New 
Testaments has been made to the A 
inerican Sunday School Union, for gra 
tuitous distribution among children in 
the new settlements. In May, I-20 
this Society intended to have supplied 
every destitute family in the United 
States, with a Bible, in the course ot 
two years from that time. This inten 
tion is not yet fully realized, though 
much has been done to effect the object 
It appears from the report, that in thir 
teen of the states and territories the 
supply is nearly or quite complete. In 
eight other states the work has 
about two-thirds completed In In 
diana and Illinois, about one half; and 
in Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Florida territories, something less than 
one half. 
employed, most of them in the western 
states. 





been 


Nineteen agents have been 


The .dmerican Tract Society held it 
annual meeting in the city of New- 
York, May 11, S. V.S. Wilder, Esq 
President, inthe chair. [t appears from 
the Report, that, during the past year 
6m.786 400 of tracts have been 
printed by the Society, and 6.522.704 
put in circulation. Whole number since 


pages‘ 


the formation of the Society, 254,479, 
Number of distinet publications 
Receipts during the year, #42, 


Its 


WG 
ye | 
922 59 ; the 


expenditures same 
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whole number of branches and auxil- 
iaries are 908; of which 94 have been 
added during the year. Itis stated that 
there was due on the Ist of May, $],- 
358,66, which the society had no funds 
to meet ; and obligations resting on the 
conmittee for $10,676,67, due for paper, 
on which the tracts were printed. 


The American Seamens’ Friend Socie- 
ty held its anniversary, in New-York, 
May 9th. A report was made, from 
which it appears that the cause of sea- 
men is advancing in public estimation. 
A letter was read from the Hon. Smith 
Thompson, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, resigning the of- 
fice of President of the society. A col- 
lection was obtained of more than $220) 


GEORGIA. 

The difficulties between this state and 
the Indians residing within its limits 
seem to be interminable, on any other 
conditions than the removal of the In- 
dians out of its limits. The United 
States Government co-operating with 
that of the state of Georgia, the con- 
summation will probably soon be effect- 
ed Notice has been given to the 
agents of the missionary society to re- 
move out of the unsettled parts of the 
state [meaning the parts occupied by 
the Indians] within ten days, and that 
they will be subject to arrest and pun- 
ishment in case of neglect or refusal. 
The alleged reasons for this order will 


be found in the following letters of 


Governor Gilmer. 


Executive Department, Q 

Milledgeville, May 16, 1831. § 
Sir—Suflficient evidence has been ob- 
tained from the Government of the 


United States, to convince thecourts of 


this state that the missionaries employ- 
ed among the Cherokees, by the Ameri- 
ean Board of Foreign Missions, are not 
its agents, and therefore not exempted 
from the operation ofthe law forbidding 
white persons to reside among the 
Cherokees without license. In con- 
tinuing soto reside, you must have 
known that you were acting in viola- 
tion of the laws ofthe state. The mis- 
rAKEN decision of the Superior Court 
upon this subject in the late case deter- 
mined in Gwinnett county, has enabled 
you for a time to persist in your oppo- 
sition to the humane policy which the 
general government has adopted for 
the civilization of the Indians, and in 
your efforts to prevent their submission 


to the laws of Georgia. However crim- 
inal your conduct in this respect may 
have been, | am still desirous thst you 
should have an opportunity of avoiding 
the punishment which will certainly 
follow the continuance of your present 
residence. You are therefore advised 
to quit it with as little delay as possible 
Col. Sanford, the commander of the 
guard, will be directed to cause to be 
delivered to you this letter, and to en- 
force the laws if you persist in your 
disobedience. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
GEORGE R. GILMER. 


Rey. John Thompson. 


Executive Department, Q 
Milledgeville, 16th May,1831 
Sir—It is a part of my official duty 
to cause all white persons residing 
within the territory of the state occupi- 
ed by the Cherokees, to be removed 
therefrom, who refuse to take the oath 
to support the constitution and laws of 
the state. Information has been re- 
ceived of your continued residence with- 
in that territory, without complying 
with the requisites of the law, and of 
your claim to be exempted from its ope- 
ration, on account of your holding the 
office of Postmaster at New-Echota. 
You have no doubt been informed of 
your dismissal from that office. That 
you may be under no mistake as to this 
matter, you are also informed that the 
Government of the United States does 
not recognize as its agents the mis- 
sionaries acting under the direction of 
the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions .Whatever may have been your 
conduct in opposing the humane policy 
of the general government, or exciting 
the Indians to oppose the jurisdiction 
of the state, Iam still desirous of giving 
you and all others similarly situated, an 
opportunity of avoiding the punishment 
which will certainly follow your further 
residence within the state contrary to 
its laws. You are therefore advised to 
remove from the territory of Georgia, 
occupied by the Cherokees. Col. San- 
ford, the commander of the guard, will 
be requested to have this letter deliver- 
ed to you, and to delay your arrest un- 
til you shall have had an opportunity 
of leaving the State. 
Very respectfully, yours, &e. 
GEORGE R. GILMER 
Rev. Samuel Worcester. 
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A comprehensive pronouncing and 
explanatory Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, with pronouncing Vo- 
cabularies of Classical and Scripture 
Proper Names. By J. E. Worcester. 


Mr. Worcester’s former labors of a 
literary character have entitled him to 
the favorable consideration of the pub- 
lic, and his name will impart to almost 
any work that he may publish a degree 
of popularity. It is pretty generally 
known that he has labored with a flat- 
tering success in the field of lexicogra- 
phy—he having recently executed an 
Abridgement of Dr. Webster's ** Amer- 
ican Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage’’—and before that, had been en- 
gaged in revising and preparing for the 
press “ Johnson’s Dictionary, as im- 
proved by Todd, and abridged by Chal- 
mers, with Walker’s Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary combined.” It was while ex- 
ecuting the work last mentioned, that 
Mr. Worcester formed the plan of the 
Dictionary now before us. 

In his preface, Mr. Worcester states 
that, in the preparation of his work, 
Pronunciation has been made a leading 
object, and has received particular at- 
tention. We have examined the dic- 
tionary in reference to this leading ob- 
ject, and we contess we cannot perceive 
any manifest advantages that it possess- 
es over many of its predecessors. There 
is nothing objectionable in the system 
of notation, if by that phrase is intend- 
ed the marks adopted to designate the va- 
rious sounds of the letters ; though even 
in this respect we do not perceive that 
it is superior to the notation of Walk- 
er, and it is much less simple than that 
of Jamieson. It is of little importance, 
however, what species of marks are 
adopted to signify particular sounds, 
provided those marks and their cor- 
responding sounds are uniformly found 
together. Walker's system is good so 
far as it goes. Without much labor. or 
without adding inconveniently to the 
nuinber of characters to represent the 
consonant sounds, the cumbrous and 
most objectionable part of his system— 
of changing the orthography— 
might, in most cases, have dis- 
d with. Walker is not always 
consistent ; he does not always adhere 
to his own The errors of this 
kind, however. are not numerous; and 
we cannot but think, since his Diction- 
ary had 
schools, that 


that 
been 
pen 


rules 


in 
Worcester iieht have 


become so extensively used 


Mi 
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offered a more acceptable service and 
contributed more essentially to the es- 
tablishment of a system of correct and 
elegant pronunciation, had he adopted 
the notation of Walker instead of in- 
venting one, which, whatever may be 
its merits, cannot immediately make its 
way to general use. 

In one respect Mr. Worcesier’s sys- 
tem of pronunciation differs entirely 
from that of Walker, and we are sorry 
to say that Mr. Worcester is entirely in 
the wrong. He gives to the vowel a in 
the words liar, palace, rival, abbacy— 
to the e in brier, fuel, celery—to the 
é in elixir, ruén, ability—to the o in 
actor, confess, felony—and to the w in 
sulphur, murmur, the same sound ! 
How a writer, who has so long made 
our language an object of study, and in 
a work, too, wherein. as he tells us, 
* Pronunciation has been made a lead- 
ing object, and has received particular 
attention,” should neglect to make a 
distinction in the sounds of these vow- 
els—a distinction, which almost every 
ear, however uncultivated, will easily 
detect, is somewhat surprizing. This 
confusion of vowel sounds when vow 
els are not under the power of the _pri- 
mary accents is the most offensive of 
all the vulgarisms that are heard in our 
New-England pronunciation ; but, it is 
pleasant to add, that it is also one of 
the most rare. It is not uncommon to 
hear. in Congress, some learned Ten- 
nessean say systum for system, palus 
for palace, ruwn for ruin, abilerty for 
ability, &c. but such violations of or- 
thoepy are seldom heard in the North- 
ern States. They have been occasionally 
heard at Cambridge on an_ exhibi- 
tion or a commencement day; we also 
hear at the same place and on the same 
occasions, almar mater, magnar chartar, 
sawr, lawr, readin, sayin, and a mul- 
titude of other peculiarities, equally el- 
egant, and, doubtless, very creditable 
to the taste and fidelity of the profes- 


) 


sor of rhetoric and oratory, But not- 
withstanding the sanction of this 


high authority—derived from an insti 
tution so long and so justly celebrated 
for its attention tothe purity of pronun- 
ciation and the grace of delivery, we 
cannot but think that Mr. Worcester 
has committed an unfortunate oversight, 
in thus jumbling together the sounds of 
vowels which in their nature are per- 
fectly distinct, and which no elegant 
speaker or reader would ever think ot 
confounding Mr. Worcester does in 
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deed admit, in his preface, that the 
sounds of the unaccented vowels, in 
words similar to those we have quoted, 
are not precisely identical; but then 
he declares, “ If the syllables on which 
the primary and secondary accents fall, 
are correctly pronounced, the compara- 
uvely indistinct syllables will natural- 
ly be pronounced right.’ This, to a 
certain extent, may be true, and it is 
in the truth of this proposition, and in 
that only, that any antidote is found to 
the vicious pronunciation presented in 
his “ Key.”’ But this qualification in the 
preface is a very insufficient preserva- 
tive of the proper sounds of these vow- 
els. Those for whose use the Diction- 
ary is chiefly intended will commit the 
Key to memory, but they will not be 


required to read the preface, and few of 


them, if they did read it, would be able 
to make the proper or intended discrim- 


ination, in the practical application of 


his rules 

Mr. Worcester has 
his system of notation a character to re- 
present the sound of a and e, and their 
combinations with each other and with 
7, in fane, fair, bear, heir, there, &c 
This is an improvement originally a- 
dopted by Perry in his edition of 100 
The sound is that of the short a@ in man, 


lengthened by the liquid r following 


introduced into 


it. It was owing to this ¢dentity of 


sound, varying only in quantity, prob- 
which induced Walker and other 
vccomplished orthoepists to omit any 
separate mark representing it The 
class of words, in which it is found, is 
so large, and the liability to mispronun- 
ciation so easy, that a distinct notation 
for the sound app ars to be proper and 
Mr. Worcester has also 
adopted another character denoting the 
same sound of a in fast, branch, grasp, 
&c. But this difference is also a differ 
ence in quantity only With all this 
nicety in regard to the quantity of a 
ound, which varies in no other respect, 
regard to which readers can 
hardly fall into an erroneous pronuneta- 
tion, it is to be 
been guilty of so yvreat an error in 
‘ which 


ably, 


even desirable 


and in 
regretted that he has 


another re spect, as that towards 
our preceding comments have been di 
rected 

We have not examine d Mr W orees 
ter’s Dictionary very critically in 1 
speci to some “other peculiarities, but 





enough so to percetve that it exhibits 


ndications of vat labor hich, lke 


the other we 





nust have been directed by i 
¢a)) 
feller 


The Introductory Discourse and 
Lectures delivered in Boston, before 
the Convention of Teachers, and 
other Friends of Education, assem- 
bled to form the American Institute 
of Instruction, August, 1830 


On the 15th of March, 1830, a meet 
and other triends oft 
education was held in Boston, and con- 
tinued by adjournment, from day to 
day, until the 19th, occupied with state 
ments relative to the condition and 
wants of schools in ditierent parts of the 
New-England States. It was thought 
that advantages would arise from future 
meetings of a similar kind, and from the 
formation of a society of teachers \ 
comimittee was accordingly chosen, to 
prepare a constitution for such a society, 
and to take measures for another meet- 
ing. The work assigned to this com- 
mittee was executed; the sketch of a 
constitution was formed; and, that the 
convention, which might be assembled 
to take it into consideration, might be 
usefully employed i the intervals of 
determined to invite 
gentlemen to give lectures before the 


» 1 
inv of teachers 


business, it was 
convention, upon subjects ef interest to 
the cause of education 

This. according to the preface of the 
volume before us, was the origin and 
occasion of the discourses, which form 
that volume. The convention met on 
the 19th of August, in the Representa- 
Hall. in Boston It consisted of 
several hundred persons, most of them 
states in 


tives’ 


actual teachers, from eleven 
the Union. It was organized by the 
choice of William B. Calhoun of Spring- 
field as chairman, and George B. Em- 
erson and Doct. J. W. M Kean of Bos- 
ton as secretaries. The constitution 
prepared by the committee, mentioned 
ade pl d In 
the intervals of the discussion, thirteen 


were delivered, agree ably to 


above, was subseque ntly 
Lectures 
the request of the arranging committee 
The Introductory Lecture, by Pres- 
‘rs. first, the ob- 





dent Wayland, conside 


ect of education; and, secondly, how 
iat object is to be accompli hed Phe 
ubject is discussed in a very able man- 
r, and the admonitions 
ust have been felt by 
i . Dee UA J th 
audience .—ias Weill Lilo 
se who are subjects 


On the proposition 


mind to ore; 





train the 


coves the writer remark 


It witl not be denied that some modes of 
hinking are better adapted to the discovery of 
truth than othera. Those trains of thought 
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which follow the order of cause and effect, 
premises and conclusion, or, in general, what 
is considered the order of the understanding, 
are surely more likely to result in discovery 
than those which follow the order of the casual 
relations, as of time, place, resemblance and 
contrast, or, as it iscommonly called, the order 
of the imagination. Discovery is the fruit of 
patient thought, and not of impetuous combina 
tion. Now it must be evident that mind, di 
rected in the train of the understanding, will 
be a far better instrument of discovery than if 
under the guidance of the imagination. And 
it is evident that the one mode of thinking may 
be as well cultivated as the other, or as any 
mode whatsoever. And hence has arisen the 
mighty effect which Bacon produced upon the 
world. He allured men from the weaving of 
day-dreams to the employment of their reason. 
Just in proportion as we acquire skill in the 
use of our reason, will be the progress of 
trath. 

Again ; there can be no doubt that, in con- 
sequence of the teaching of Bacon, or, in other 
words, in consequence of improvement in ed 
ucation, the human mind has, in fact, become 
a vastly more skilful instrument of discovery 
than ever it was before. In proof of this, | do 
not refer merely to the fact, that more power 
has been gained over the agents of nature, and 
that they have been made to yield a greater 
amount of human happiness to the human race, 
within the last one hundred years, than for ten 
times that period before. This, of itself, would 
be sufficient to show an abundant increase of 
intellectual activity. IL would also refer to the 
fact that several of the most rewarkable discov- 
eries have been made by different men at the 
same time. ‘This would seem to show, that 
mind in the aggregate was moving forward, 
and that every thing with which we are now 
acquainted must soon have been discovered, 
even ifit had eluded the sagacity of those who 
Were fortunate enough to observe it. This 
shows that the power of discovery has already 
been in some degree increased by education. 
What has been so auspiciously begun, can sure 
ly be carried to far greater perfection. 

Again; if we inquire what are those at 
tributes of mind on which discovery mainly 
depends, [ think we shall find them to be pa 
tient observation, acute discrimination, and 
cautious induction. Such were the intellectual 
traits of Newton, that prince of modern philos- 
ophers. Now it is evident that these attributes 
can be cultivated, as well as those of taste or 
imagination. Hence, it seems as evident that 
the mind may be trained to discovery, that is, 
that mind may be so disciplined as to be able 
to ascertain the particular laws of any individ- 
ual substance, as that any other thing may be 
done. 


Literary 


Another proposition, on which the 
author comments with peculiar force 
is, that the progress of all other sei- 
ences depends upon education, as a 
science. He remarks— 


If this be so, it would not seem arrogant to 
claim for education the rank of the most im 
portant of the sciences, excepting only the 
science of mornls. And, hence, we infer, that 
it presents subjects vast enough, and interests 
grave enough, to task the highest effort of the 
most gifted intellect, in the full vigor of its 
powers. Is it not so? If it be so, on what 
principle of common sense is it, that a man is 
considered good enough for a teacher, because 
he has most satisfactorily proved himself good 
for no one thing else? Why is it, that the utter 
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want of sufficient health to exercise any other 
profession, is frequently the only reason why a 
man should be thrust into this. which requires 
more active mental labor in the discharge of its 
duties, than any other profession whatsoever ? 
Alas! it is not by teachers such as these that 
the intellectual power of a people is to be 
created. To hear a scholar say a lesson, is not 
to educate him. He who is not able to leave 
his mark upon a pupil, never ought to have one. 
Let it never be forgotten, that, in the thrice 
resplendent days of the intellectual glory of 
Gieece, teachers were in her high places. Isoc- 
rates, Plato, Zeno, and Aristotle were, with 
out question, stars of by very far the first 
magnitude, in that matchless constellation, 
which still surrounds with undiminished efful 
gence the name of the city of Minerva. 


Dr. Wayland’s observations upon the 
manner in which text-books ought to be 
constructed, should be daily repeated in 
the ears of parents, teachers, and school 
committees We make a short ex- 
tract. 


They should contain a clearexhibition of the 
subject, its limits and relations. They should 
be arranged after the most perfect method, so 
that the pupil may easily survey the subject in 
all its ramifications ; and should be furnished 
with examples and questions to illustrate every 
principle which they contain. It should be the 
design of the author to make such a book as 
could neither be studied unless the pupil un 
derstood it, nor taught unless the instructer 
understood it. Such books, in every depart 
ment, are, if [ mistake not, very greatly 
needed. 

If this be true, what are we to think of many 
of those school-books which are beginning to 
be very much in vogue amongst us? There 
first appears, perhaps, an abridgement of a 
scientific text book. Then, lest neither in 
structer nor pupil should be able to understand 
it, Without assistance, a copious analysis of 
each page or chapter or section, is added ina 
second and improved edition. Then, lest, after 
all, the instructer should not know what ques 
tions should be asked, a copious list of these is 
added to a third and still more improved edi- 
tion. The design of this sort of work seems to 
be to reduce all mental exercise to a mere act 
of the memory, and then to render the ne- 
cessity even for the use of this faculty as small 
as may be possible. Carry the principle buta 
little farther, and an automaton would answer 
every purpose exactly as well as an instructer. 
Let us put away all these miserable helps, as 
fast as possible, | pray you. Let us never for- 
get thatthe business of an instructer begins 
where the office of a book ends. It is the ac- 
tion of mind upon mind, exciting, awakening, 
showing by example the power of reasoning 
and the scope of generalization, and rendering 
it impossible that the pupil should not think ; 
this is the noble and ennobling duty of an in- 
stricter. 


An analysis of the several lectures in 
this volume would occupy more space 
than can here be appropriated to that 
purpose ; and to select particular per- 
formances as subjects of peculiar appro- 
bation when all are respectable, might 
subject us to an imputation of invid- 
iousness that we are sure would be mis- 
applied. The volume, too, has been 
betore the public for some months, and 
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has probably fallen under the notice of 
many, perhaps most of those, who take 
an especial interest in the cause of ed- 
ucation. We conclude cur notice with 
a short extract from the lecture of Pro- 
fessor Newman, on a practical method 
of teaching Rhetoric,—an extract, which 
recommends itself to the particular at- 
tention of the aspiring geniuses of mod- 
ern days. 


An erroneous impression which exists on this 
subject is, that the rules of rhetoric are re 
straints on genius, fetters to confine and limit 
the free action of the soaring powers of the 
human intellect. He who regards them must 
be content to **dweti in decencies forever,’’ 
and never can exhibit that originality and vigor 
of thought and expression, which are indica 
tions of a superior mind. 

| would ask those who have such views, to 
consider for a inoment, the origin and design 
of these rules. So far as they are founded on 
conventional agreement, which is the case in 
respect to all rules which relate to the use of 
language, they must exist, and be observed, 
whether found in systems of rhetoric or not. 
They are restraints to genius no further than 
the use of imperfect means for the expression 
of the thoughts and conceptions of the mind, 
are restraints ; and while man is compelied to 
use symbols forthe conveyance of his thoughts, 
such restraints must exist. 

Those rules, which belong to literary taste, 
rest, it is irue, on a different basis, bat still on 
one whica has solidity and fixedness) They 
are not, as they are sometimes supposed to be, 
the a privri decisions of men, who have as 
sumed to themselves unauthorised power. De 
sived as they are from those writings, which, 
in different ages and nations, have been objects 
of admiration, they are in consonance with the 
general feelings of men—with what ts found in 
the constitution of the human mind. The 


loftiest genius, untaught, may conform to 
them; it cannot with impunity tlansgress 
them. 


lt may be further added, that the restraints, 
which leave room for the genius of an Irving 
and a Scott, will not keep down those who 
make the complaint we are considering, frem 
rising to any height, to which it is safe forthem 
to venture. 

Another predjudice, which rhetoric in com 
pany with her sister branches ts called to en- 
counter, is, that she has te do with mere 
words,—those words which we are told are 
the ** daughters of earth, while things are the 
sons of heaven.’’ This objection to the study 
of rhetoric, which, indeed, is not always, or 
most frequently, made by those who are most 
familiar with thease sons of heaven, has influ 
ence on many minds. There is, in fact, a feel 
ing of pride, which is nourished by its indul 
gence. To answer it, however, iseasy. No 
one asserts, that mere words, however well 
chosen and marshaled, however harmonious 
and flowing, are objects worthy the attention 
of thinking, reflecting men. Neither is there, 
on the other hand, any question, that thoughts 
alone, however valuable, would be of but lithe 
use to the world at large without that clearness 
and power of expression, Which it is the prov 
ynce of rhetoric to furnish ; so that, continuing 
the illustration, we might ask, what would be 
the worth of these vaunted sons of heaven, 
without the daughters of to make them 
known, and ado them ? 





earth 
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A Sermon preached at the An- 
nual Election, May 25, 1831, before 
His Excellency Levi Lincoln, Gov- 
ernor, and His Honor Thomas L. 
Winthrop, Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Honorable Council, and the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. By the Rev. 
Leonard Withington, Pastor of the 
Congregational church in Newbury. 


The occasion, on which this discourse 
was delivered, was the two hundredth 
anniversary of the day, when our puri- 
tan forefathers assembled to choose, for 
their infant colony, a governor and as- 
sistants. An election of the first offi- 
the state, or an induction of 
them to office, and an organization of the 
legislative body, has been annually ob- 
served on the last Wednesday of May, 
from that to the present time. But the 
ancient May festival is no more. By 
the recent decision of the people of 
Massachusetts, their political year is 
henceforward to commence on the first 
Wednesday in January. Whether this 
alteration of the political style will break 
up the anniversaries of numerous relig- 
ious and charitable societies, which have 
clustered around the last Wednesday in 
May, or transfer them, too, to the com- 
mencement of the civil year, is a prob- 
lem which cannot be at present resolv- 
ed. In either case, many of the ** time- 
honored” recollections and associations, 
with the ancient election 
day. will doubtless be obliterated. But 
this consideration has nothing to do 
directly with Mr. Withington’s sermon 

The discourse professes to be a ** de- 
fence of the clergy of our land.” Wheth- 
er it be such a defence as he intended, 
or whether they, ** as constituent mem- 
bers of the state,” needed such a de- 
fence, are questions which every man 
will decide for himself. We offer no 
analysis of the discourse, nor any sy- 
nopsis ofthe argument. The style of if 
is sententious, and epigram- 
matic. We have never read a sermon 
so rich in inythological, poetical and 
historical illustration We subjoin a 
few paragraphs, taken almost at ran 
dom, as specimens of the style 

is it best, that there should be such a profes 
sion asa Christian Ministry ? This question 
can be answered only by asking another. Is 
the religion of Jesus Christ from Heaven on of 
men? f the religion of our fathers was false, 
why then its ministers are a set of useless im 
postors, Which the seoner we remove the bet 
ter itis for ourland. Butt have thought, that 
no class of men have so much reasen to belheve 
in religion as our statesmen ; for there ts no 
one science, that leads so directly to its sane 
then s that of legistation. A most convene 


cers of 


connected 


hervous 
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ing proof of the truth of revelation might be 
drawn from a view of society. tis far better 
than the material world. The material world 
only shews the existence of God with some of 
his genera) attributes, such as his wisdom and 
power; but the political werld is an actual 
specimen of the operation of his laws. What 
is the Bible but the unfolding of a great gov- 
erument, shewing the necessity of laws to the 
welfare of the universe,—acting on the hopes 
and fears of men by punishments and rewards, 
seating the great law-giver on his throne ; and 
pomting us to that final court of justice where 
we must all be tried? Religion is but an exten 
sion of that very science in which every states 
man is engaged. Itis the perfection of those 
principles which youare debating in your halls 
of legislation and courts of justice every day 
The only difference ts, God refines on these 
principles and applies them to the heart. In 
this science you may pick up a thousand illus 
trations anda thousand proofs to support the 
truths of revelation. The based on 
the depravity of man. It is a remedial system 
tolead him from his fallen state to immortal 
giry. And who has more proofs of the de 
pravity of man than the statesman Who 
should feel more the need of this refining pow 
er? In settling the question of human deprav 
ity or in forming a right conception of how that 
depravity operates, L would give more forthe 
observation of some experienced statesman, 
like Sir Robert Walpole, than for the theories 


gospel is 


of ali the metaphysicians that ever wrote. 
Politicians, to more than any other men, 
have felt the necessity of some greater sanc 





tions than this world could supply to support 
theirlaws. ‘This gave rise to many false relig 

ions. They found that the dungeon and the 
rack Were not sufficient to awe man to his duty 
without a belief inthe invisible world. In that 
masterly performance, BuTLer’s ANALoGyY,a 
train Gf reasoning, which it to me no 
man con understand and be an infidel, more 
illustrations are drawa from politieal life than 
perhaps from any other source. The truth is- 

this life isa specimen of the government of 
God; it isan outline, which revelation fills up; 
and as a poet says, that ihe undevout as 
mer ismad, 80 itseems to me, that the politi 
clan, Who rejects revelation, can hardly under 
stand his profession. The 
prove the reality of the Gospel. 


i 


seems 





rono 


exigencies of life 


Religion is so congenial to our moral appre 
hension ; so rocted and grounded on the most 





rational hopes and fears of the l in heart, 
thatto exterminate itis like denying some of 
the perinanent affections of the soul. Slay it 
and it will revive inthe next. 
, that its success ina gieat degree 





gepends on the character of its oifeial defend 








rs They embody it inthetr exampi they 
bring itdown from its abstractions, and present 
it, in its most glowing colors, to th wing 
world. So convinced were our ancestors of the 
trath of this remark, that they carried their re 


spect tor the clergy tothe highest point. The 
magistraie and the preacher were tn fellow 
ship; they constantly played into each other’s 
hand. and they both felt, that, while religion 
would be a wild principle, in the majority 
without laws; that laws, also, cou'd net be 
supported without the additional sanctions of 
religior 

Such were the views of our fathers, right or 
Buttimes are changed it needs but 
tsnperficial view of the state of opinten to see 














thatclergymen are falling tust, very fast, into 
neglect Instead of that deep marked respect 
which allowed and even tovited rintert 

Prat concerns purely civil, a clerg un " 
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is hardly allowed toexercise bis own functions 
and, if the process should go on, we are in 
some danger of being shuffled out of oursocial 
existence. Human opinions always tend to ex 
tremes ; the tide that flows in onthe perigee 
and the full, and fills every creek and channel 
with its waters, is apt to roll out as largely, and 
leave the flats and the sea-grass exposed to the 
sun. In our profession we are now paying the 
penalty of that superstitious reverence, which 
was once paid to our order by the fathers of 
New-England. When a large body of men 
are flattered and cherished excessively, there 
will be some individuals who willuse thei: in 
fluence imprudently. This cannot appear sur 
prising to one Who knows human nature. All 
large bodie- of men will have some weak indi 
viduals among them. Such men, when they 
see a crowd around them, cringing and worship 
ing, wil give themselves airs of importance. 
They will be affected, as Alexander was by the 
music of Timotheus. 

With ravished ears 

‘the monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Atfects to nod, 

\nd seems to shake the spheres. 

Phese stories are diligently told; they are 
considered as certain proofs of clerical domina 
tion ; and f Know not how it is, but so it is— 
the world is much more disposed to make all 
answerable for the faults of one in our profes 
sion, than in any other. If a merchant fails in 
a fraudulent bankruptcy, no body supposes that 
any logic will prove, from these premises, that 
all merchants are cheats. But if a preacher de 
parts from the simplicity of his character— 
,? they say, *“‘ the priests of all religions 
are the same, and all priests are alike.’’ It 
would seem, from some conclusions that we 
hear, that nature lost her variety by entering 
the sacred office ; that the moment a man put 
ona black coat, his identity was merged in the 
whole class, who wear black. In this way, 
not only che faults of the fathers are visited on 


$6 Sec 





the children ; but the faults of every weak 
man, and every bad man, are visited on the 
whole profession; and thus the poor clergy 
man goes down—down into that low valley 


where he needs all his humility to give sweet 
hess to its repose. 

After an allusion to the extraordinary 
verence paid to the clergy in the ear 
ls of our history, and a state 
istify 
in the 
author 








circumstances to 
ters 


father 





so high 


the 


Bat you will ask—is this representation just , 
The very first: preachers in the colony might 
have been mortified and self-denying men. But 
did there not follow a very different class : 
Men who step into the influence which others 
hadacquired ; of a sour aristocratic character 
Weremembersome, you will say, who seemed 
to rule with the rigor of a Romish priesthood 
We remember when the prelate of the parish 
used to stalk round, with his awful white wig 

snd his visage screwed into a formal sanctity 

~infusing terrors into all the children he met 
We remember the servile bows which we paid 
him and the gloomy terrors that he infused into 
our hearts fle was in fact the little Pope ot 
his scanty dominion ; and he exacted and re 

ceived the triple crown. JT wish not, my hear 

s, to defend any thing that is wrong ; I see 
that manners are changed ; and that much of 
thataristocretic trapping which distinguished 
the gentlemen of the 


lnat has disappeared 
ast age has disappea 
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We are now becoming republicans in fashious 
as well as in laws. If the clergy of the last 
age were austere and too fend of influence, I 
am sorry forthe mistake. But I beseech you 
to be equal in your judgement. Were not oth- 
er classes in the same error? We had laid 
aside monarchy, |ut some of its tassels and 
fringes remained. We had bound the strong 
man; and turned him out of the house ; but 
some of his furniture was left unspoiled. Itis 
to be wished that even now our manners were 
a little more republican ; that the rich and the 
poor would not live at sucha dangerous dis 
tance; for, depend on it, in order to be good re 
publicans you must be so throughout; to lead 
the people you must mix with the people ; you 
must pour yourself into society ; for liberty 
cannot last when itis assviled by a system of 
manners wholly contrary to its spirit. The 
clergy it is true partook of the general errer. 
They had their faults. They put too much 
powder on their wigs. They wore large shoe- 
buckles ; and I heartily wish they had been 
a little more familiar and condescending. But 
surely the inveterate errors of an age anda 
profession are not the greatest crimes. We 
slide into them before we are aware of it ; and 
as lo their wigs, I think L have seen some tre- 
mendous wigs on the heads of laymen; and I 
am not sure that they covered up any more 
brains. 

There is a good deal of truth and pa- 
thos in the following descriptive para- 
graph. 

It is the lot of a minister in our country, gen- 
erally, to live on a poor salary ; to be engaged 
in obscure duties ; to walk his narrow round 
without encouragement or applause. He must 
meetallthe dangers of a tumultuous and fluc- 
tuating parish ; must declare truth, which men 
do not relish, and reconcile tempers in which 
there is no conformity. He must visit ail ; 
must sympathize with all. He must go into 
every cottage and hear the doletul tales of pov- 
erty and distress, and often go, to increase his 
task, without any means of relief; he must 
stand by every sick bed, and watch the glazing 
eye and hearthe expiring groan. He must go 
toevery house of mourning , every creature 
in distress has a tax on hissympathy. Final 
ly, when age has worn out his power,such is 
the precarious nature of modern settlements, 
he must be dismissed without any provision for 
the decline of life ; without bread for support, 
or a shelter for his dying head. 





The following extract is an appropri- 
ate reflection, following an allusion to 
the quarrels of Fox and Burke, Hani! 
ton and Burr 

The world scarcely presents a sight more 
humbling than a great man with great errors. 
A high station marred and corrupted by the 
ame little vices that disgrace the meanest of 
our race We look upto sucha man as toa 
burning mountain, exalted on high, to pour out 
his fiery streams ; and to be a more conspicen 
ous spectacle of convulsion and disgrace. All 
eyes behold him, all hearts feel his shame. 
Such sights abate thetenvy which is incited by 





high stations ; and lead us to conclude, with 
revelation, that werily on his best estate men is 
a/lowether vanity. 
Let all who are disposed to radicalism 
id and consider the followime 
Government, my hearers, is a restraint on 
hunian passions ; andin this respect it bea a 
lose affinity to religion. In both cases it 4 
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implied that something of private gratification 
is to be resigned tothe general good. ‘That lib 
erty which appears so glorious in declamation 
—the very name of which has called forth such 
exeriions, and kindled such raptures ina thou 
sand breasts, is one of the maddest principles 
imaginable, when carried to what might seem 
to be its theoretic perfection. In this state it 
exists only among savages ; it roams with the 
Arab overhis sandy deserts, and follows the 
inhabitant of Afghaunistan to his rocky moun 
tains It is passion let loose to prey on human 
happiness. It is well described in holy writ, 
wheu it is said, in those days there was no king 
in Israel, and every man did what was right in 
his own cyes. lt isa rank, luxurious soil, un 
tamed and uncultivated, where the richest 
plants and the vilest weeds grow up in the 
same green abundance ; where you see the 
wheat blade and the apple-tree, mixed in with 
the Canada thistle, the dog-grass and the dead- 
ly nightshade ; and however productive this 
state may be of real miseries, 1t has its charms 
for those who are accustomed to it. Govern 
ment, like religion, is a surrender of some im- 
mediate gratification for some sober and lasting 
good. In order, then, to tame man to its re 
straints, you want the cooperation of every 
salutary principle that can make him a think 
ing being and bear on his voluntary powers. 
You must address his conscience, his interest, 
his reason; you must call up futurity to his 
view, and teach him that when he resigns his 
passions’ food, his loss is infinite gain. So re 
luctant is the heart to submit to restraints, that 
every inducement miust be brought up before 
it ; they must be repeated ; line must be given 
upon line and precept on precept. Sometimes 
you must draw your motives from a sense of 
honor ; sometimes from a sense of interest ; 
sometimes from a sense of virtue, and some 
times from religion ;—and all these willbe too 
weak unless enforced by time. Leave out one 
of the great inducements, and you impede the 
progress of man towards his political perfec 
tion. Just look back to history, and see what 
an expense of time and means there has been 
to make man (and very imperfectly too) a civil 
being 

The prominent sentiment in the fol 
lowing extract, which is the last we 
shail take from the discourse, 1s 
which has recently grown popular in 
New-England, and has been advocated 


one 


by some of the best statesmen. I[t Is 
probable, that, before many years. there 
will be no law in exist ‘e giving a 
cumpulsory maintenance the cle 








My respected hearers, ! have endeavored to 
speak for wy own profession , and perhaps you 
will now ask me, What does your order want 
Do they wish the legislature to pass a liw for 
their legal support and establish a state charch 
No, by no means If you ask us what you 
shall do for us, we answer you, as the mer 
chants of France did Louis NIV. when he ask 
ed them what he should do tor commerce—let 
‘e wishfor your personal esteem 
but not for yourlegal protection. We do not 
even ask for the present feeble support of relig 


us aione,. t 








ious worship which now blots your statute 
book. If religion cannot support itself, and 
must Fink, we willsink withit. But O! do 
net personally trille with what God holds sa 
cred ; doa not treatus and our cause with the 

eer of cold contempt—do not forge: all th 
service tha gion has done for your country 
do not forget the past glory of New England 
| ttromple on the er f Christ 
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An Address to the Members of 
the Bar of Worcester County, Mas- 
sachusetts, October 2, 1829. By Jo- 
seph Willard. 


In this very well written and accu- 
rate performance (which is none the 
worse for consisting of 140 octavo pages,) 
the author has gone as thoroughly as was 
consistent with the interest of the occa- 
sion—and not more so—into the early 
history of the Worcester Bar, and 
the lives and characters of the great 
mer who have practiced in that Court. 
Among these were John Read, Richard 
and Francis Dana, Trowbridge, Oxen- 
bridge Thacher, Jonathan Sewall, John 
Adains, Abel Strong, James Putnam, 
Daniel Bliss, the Spragues, Lincolns, 
and many others. He also gives some 
account at large, of the progress and 
character of the profession, replies to 
the aspersions which have been cast 
upon it, and enlarges upon the qualifi- 
cations necessary to eminence in it. 
Passing some of these weightier matters, 
we find the following passage. 


Suffolk is coeval with the colony, and Mid 
diesex was established nineteen years atter 
waids. They belong to those simpie days 
of old, when heresy was punished with ban- 
ishment and stubbornness in children, curs 
ing or smiting parents, idolatry, blasphemy, 
consulting with a familiar spirit, &c. were 
capital offences. When the tile of Mr was 
honorable, and Josias Plaistowe, for petty 
larceny, Was, with other puni-hinent, sentenced 
to be called Josias, and not Mr. Josias as he 
used to be 5 When sergeant Perkivs was order- 
ed to carry forty turfs to the fort for being drunk; 
when Daniel Clark was fined forty shillings 
for being an immoderate drinker, and Jolin 
Wedgwood was set in the stocks, for being in 
the company of drankards ; when Henry Felch 
was fined and admonished for his rash speak- 
ing, and Captain Lovel was admonished to 
take heed of light carriage,and Edward Palm 
er for his extortion in taking two pounds thir 
teen shillings and fourpence for the wood work 
of Boston stocks, was fined and set inthe stocks 
of his own making ; and when for mean men 
to ‘wear gold or silver lace, or buttons, or 
points at their knees, or to walk in great boots, 
or women of the same rank to wear silk or tyf 
fany hoods or scarfs,’’? was visited with a se 
vere penalty. 


We give a specimen of Mr. Willard 
method of iilustratine and 
his subject 


enlivening 


Let us imitate the example of illustrious pre 
decessors .—ot Coke in his industry, who 
“thanked God that he never gave his body to 
physic, his heart to cruelty, nor bis hand to 
corruption’? ;—of Hale, the proudest because 
the purest bame ip English history , *Sofun 
blemished mite grity and uprighticss inevery 


character of life,—of generous frankness and 
open sincerity tn Convers tion, of unalterable 
adherence in ati stations to the principles of 


eiiland religious liberty, accompanied with a 
genous regard to trae prety,’ —and, in the 
words of Baxter, * that ‘unwearied student, 
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that prudent man, that solid philosopher, that 
famous lawyer, that pillar and basis of justice, 
who would net have done an unjust act for 
any worldly price or motive ; the ornament of 
his majesty’s government, and honor of Eng- 
land, the highest faculty of the soul of West- 
minster Hall, and pattern to all the reverend 
and honorable judges ; that godly, serious, 
and practical Christian, the lover of goodness 
and allgood men, a lamenter of the clergy’s 
selfishness, and unfaithfulness, and discord.” 
Let us imitate the example of Selden, Claren 
don, Hoit, Hardwicke, Nottingham, Mansfield, 
Thurlow, sir William Jones, and the host ot 
worthies, the lights of Westminster Hal! ;—and 
of our own numerous distinguished men in the 
profession, who have done so much for them 
selves and the country ; and dwell upon the 
recollection of the gifted jurists who aided in 
the cause of our Revolution, and in the estab 
lishment of our frame of government,—of H»w- 
ley, James Otis, Adams, Quincy, Ellsworch, 
Hamilton, Jay, Wythe, Jefferson, Richard 
Henry Lee, Randolph, Henry, Parsons, Gore, 
Ames, Dexter, King, and as the eye traces 
backward the course of time, and we see their 
venerable forms passing in review before us, 
like the Trojan hero we would exclaim— 
(6 —Manibus date lilia plenis; 
Purpureos spargam flores.’’ 








It was men of this cast, who in stormy 
periods girded on the armer, and subdued 
might to theempire of justice. They were of 
that popular cast in the profession, answering 
the description of James, the pedant and king, 
who when the twelve judges were brought be 
fore him inthe case of the commendams de 
clared, ‘“‘that ever since his coming to the 
crown, the popular sort of lawyers had been the 
men that most affrontedly had trodden upon 
his prerogative.”’ 

There are more interesting facts re 
lative to the legal profession, in this 
pamphlet. than inany thing of the kind 
we have met with. The whole num 
ber of lawyers in the United States is 
set down at 9000; in Massachusetts 
GOO (two years since.) The new law 
list in England is stated to contain the 
names of 1036 barristers, 138 counsel 
under the Bar. &e. This is exclusive 
of the London attorneys, estimated af 
about SO00,and in the country at 2667 
The grand total is 12.806 


The ‘Triumphs of Faith, a Poem, 
the Porter Rhetor 
ical Society in the Theological Sem 
inary. Andover, September 21, 1830 
By the Rev. Daniel Huntington 


delivered before 


The writer of this poem is a ¢ lergy 
man of the seet of orthodox « 
fionalists 


ongrega 
As might be expected the 
the 
illustrates and enforces 


character of religious sentiments 


which it pat 
takes of the peculiarities of Caivinisin 
It is written in the Spenserian 
and, though many 
lines, and a few phrases which indicate 
haste in the 
versification is 


lanza 


there are prosar 


inadvertence o1 compost 


tion. th unifornaly 
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smooth, exact, and agreeable. The 
opening stanzas are spirited. 


This is a glorious world ; earth, sea and sky 
With beauty’s bright and various forms rep! jlete : 
Above, beneath, around, the raptur’d eye 
Wide scenes of loveliness and grandeur greet 
Each gentle breath of Spring wafts odors sweet ;— 
Summer's fair promise Autumn’s gifts perform 
E’en in stern Winter’s reign what blessings meet, 
To cheer the heart, the social breast to warm, 
And bid us hail the mooths of darkness and of storm ! 


Nor yet for Man alone this rich domain :— 

W orids within worlds the Maker’s kindness share 

Tall herds majestic crop the verdant plain, 

While insect millions viewless dance in air ;— 

The feather’d tribes, through regions bright and fair, 

In mirth and melody, delighted rove 

E’en Ocean's depths proclaim the bounteous care 

Of Him, whose nature and whose naie is Love 
Life breathes in ev’ry gale, and sings in every grove! 


Yet oh! some blight hath fall’n on this fair scene 
Since He who spread it forth his work survey’d, 
And,—while the morning stars, in glory sheen 
Shouted for joy to view the orbs he made,— 
Pronounc’d them good. A dark and dismal shade 
Hangs o’er these realms of beauty and of bliss :— 
Else why do sounds of wo my ear inva le 
What means the lion’s roar, the serpent’s hiss ;— 
Whence terror, pain and death, in such a world as this 


The following apostrophie stanzas af: 
ford a fair specimen of the style— 





O precious Book, these w ers that records, 

7 H man’s salvation wrought t 
W hat cheering light each sacred leaf affords 
What lotty themes of soul entrancing thought ! 
Here tastes the immortal mind the food she sought 
In vain through Academus’ lofty grove ;— 
Fruit from the Tree of Life unfading brought 
And sparkling ps fill’d at the Fount above, 


lo swell the breast with joy,-—to melt the heart with love ! 











Thou peerless Volume ot Eterna 
Fach beaming page instinct wi livine ! 

Our faithful guide through all the seer ote uth -— 
Our finn support when nat . 








«) who thy heav’nly dictates would resign 
For pro id Philosophy's deceitful lore ! 
While Heaven’s own Day-star sheds its light benign, 
O who would choose with doubtful step t ” 

By Reason’s glimm’ring lamp, earth’s dar 





Sure word of prophecy ! ‘tis thou alone 
Can’st joy and peace to ¢ lilty man inpart ; 
ring pardon down from Giod’s insulted thre 
And soothe the anguish of a broken heart 
When, deeply rankling, sin’s envenom’d dart 
s ease through all the trembling frame 
Fis th ee with Gilead’s balm to ease the smart ; 
Th’ expiring victim's parting life reclaim, 
And wake his | li raise the great Physician’s name 








ips t I 
O wond’rous charm of Faith !—of things unseen 
The proof and substance :—to her piercing eye 
The land of promise, deck’d in living green, 
Displays its beauties ‘neath a cloudle ky 

She bids the mists of doubt and darkness fly, 

That brood so dense o’er Jordan’s chilling wave :- 
2 ting pilgrim’s heart with hope beats high,- 
steps firm the threat’ning torrent brave, 
And shout his pallid lips, Immanuel’s power to save 











Mysterious energy of truth beliew’d, 












The soul to sublimate—exalt—refine ! 
Ww hile things no eye had seen, no heart conceiv’d 
‘o Faith reveal’ lory shine 
Earth’s fairest pr her joys decline, 
+ fences rae n eagle wing, the pirit soars 
a ight and beauty all divine 
Wi » He whom he wv'n s enraptur’d throng adores,— 
The sun > chat never sets—his t of splendor p 





After a siacstaadatlies of some of the 
most prominent effects of Faith record- 
ed in the scriptures, and contrasting 
them with the trophies of Philosophy. 


the Poet thus announces his choice of 


“the better part 


And is this all Philosophy can show 

To claim our homage at her lofty shrine? 

Is it for thie she calle us to forego 

The peace, the me Hy the joy of Faith divine 

Our noble birthright shall we thus resign, 

To live like beasts or insects of a day? 

Like the poor worm our little shroud to twine 

Then spread ephem’ral wings and flit away, 
lo meet no future morn, with life restoring ray ! 


If this be Goshen, give me Egypt’s gloom! 

| dream of pleasure :-—wake me not to wo! 

If | have nought—am nought, beyond the tomb, 

Ah what avails the dismal truth to know ! 

In error’s vale if fruits and flowrets grow, 

While science’ heights in icy splendor rise, 

Still let me keep my humble path below 

And taste the harmless pleasures that I prize, 

Nor tempt those slipp’ry steeps and chilli ing skies é 
** Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wi 


What light can cheer the skeptic’s evening hour, 

While deep’ning shades eterna! night portend ;- 

When luxury, wealth and fame have lost their pow’: 

Their fond and faithful vot’ry to befriend 

E’en intellectual pleasures here must end, 

Each lofty thought and gen’rous sympathy ;— 

While mists of darkness palpable descend 

On that cold bed, where all the man must lie ;- 
Where love, and joy, and hepe, forever—ever die ' 





Not the wild red-man finds so dark a grave ; 

But firm in legendary faith, he goes, 

In brighter realms beyond the western wave, 

To nail his sires and triumph o’er his foes ;— 

W ith tireless limbs to chase the bounding roes 

Hold lofty converse round the council fires 

Or in sweet bow’rs to revel or repose, 

Mid all the joys his simple heart requires. 
Hope lights his closing eye, and he in hope expires. 


Readers, whose religious sentiments 
accord with those of Mr Huntington, 
will find in this short poem much to ad- 
mire, and all must admit that his pow- 
ers of versification are sufficient to en- 
able him to present cominon sentiments 
and well-known historical incidents in 
an attractive ferm. 


A Lecture, read before the Wor- 
cester Lyceum, March 30, 1831. By 
Emory Washburn. 


The writer's design, in this short but 
excellent lecture, is much the same with 
that of Mr. Everett’s well-known dis- 
course, to the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association. It is to examine 
the grounds of complaints, sometimes 
heard, relative to divisions, which are said 
to exist in society ; to endeavor to allay 
jealousies upon this subject ; and to show 
how far the tendency of Lyceums in 
this respect may be favorable. It ap- 
pears to us, that, by a good deal of sound 
matter-of-fact argument, Mr. Washburn 
has completely effected these purposes ; 
and that he arrives fairly at his conclu- 
sion that “there are no other than 
personal claims to respect recogniz- 
ed by our citizens.” In other words, 
there is no acknowledged aristocracy 
among us, but the aristocracy of talent 
and merit. 

'n support of this position, the lec- 
turer relies upon the history and condi 
tion of society in the old world, as 


showing the supposed distinction of 


crades to be necessarily founded upon 
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ihe ignorance of the people, and neces- 


sarily incompatible with the diffusion of 


knowledge. He then appeals, minutely 
and effectually, to facts by which we 
are surrounded, and with which our 
history is full. All the colonies were 
settled, mainly, by men of the middle 
or the humble 
aristocracy was done away by the Rev- 
olution; and every possibility of the 
revival of it, by the constitution of the 
Union It could be founded, in fact, 


classes. 


only upon the entailed accumulation of 


wealth.and this he has shown is impos- 
sible 


An Address delivered at North- 
ampton, before the Hampshire, Frank- 
lin and Hampden Agricultural Soci- 
ety, October 27, 1830 Sy Samuel 
C. Allen 
This address, delivered at Northamp- 

ton before the Agricultural Society, 1s 

substantially a treatise on Political k- 

conomy. A good deal is said of the 

distinctions between the productive and 
unproductive classes , and the origin and 
effects of that distinction. As connected 
with the interest of the former 
and especially of the agricultural part 
of it, much is also said, though in small 
pace, of the currency, corporate and 
joint funds, mortgages, the rate of in- 


class 


terest, taxes and credit. With respect 
to most if not all of these things. Mr 
Allen beli that salutary changes 


might be ettected by provisions of law. 

In support of this opinion he has cer- 
tainly advanced a very respectable ar- 
ray of argument and illustrations. As 
might be expected, however, from a 
discussion of such and so many subjects 
in the compass of thirty open pages, 
he has not avoided entirely the almost 
universal fault of writers upon 
subjects. His order of battle 
times embarrassed by its compactness, 
and fast not to 
leave certain positions in his rear, un- 
defended, if indefensible, however 
contrary to the rules of war or of logie 
[fis readers will study out the difficul 
passages, and will find their account in 
F micht have 
‘dinburgh market- 
d of Adam Smith— Hech, 


| 
these 
is some- 
too 


he moves forward 


not 





it: but some of his hearers 











3 ind he is well put on, too! 

. no her surprise that a dati man 

dressed so much like a gentleman, 

h 1b iffered to walk abroad To 

wh ty eputation ire your close 
asoners liable 

But, netwithstanding inadvertence 
thin aia coualler uty’ Greibl 
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quote the greater part of it. In parti- 
cular, the remarks upon credit, the 
common practice of mortgaing land, 
the interest paid upon such mortgages, 
are as clear and conclusive as they are 
important. 


The Dutchman’s Fireside. A Tale 
by the author of * Letters from the 
South,’ “John Bull in America 
* The Backwoodsman,” &c. &c. 
Although the author has not given 

them a place in his title page,we may add 

to the list of his productions, the names 
of two very amusing works, ‘*Konings 
marke,’ and the **New Mirror tor 

Travelers.” The book before us bears 

the characteristic marks of the author 

The story is well told, although there 

are inelegancies in language, 

which, as the printer might have correct 
ed them, the author should not be excus 
ed for allowing them to pass. The inci- 
dents are not altogether unnatural 
The episodes are arranged with a proper 
view tothe unity ofthe story. The dia- 
logue is often spirited,and never very 
tame. The whole abounds with that 
quaint, dry humor, rather than wit, in 
which the author's works are unrivalled 
It is, of course, the of the 
hero and his predestined mate, to 
love, to doubt, and to quarrel, to lan- 
guish, to pine away,to become about 
ready for a knock at Death's door, then 
to question the cause of their estrange 
ment, to make mutual advances, 
cover a Dutch rotundity of corporation, 
und finally, to end the book with a 
marriage All this Sybrandt 
and Catalina (romantic cognomens) do 
with the best intentions towards each 
other, with the most pertinacious and 
novel-like proclivity to misunderstand- 
ings, and certainly show themselves to 
be the most unreasonably fantastical 
pair of turtle-doves, that a reasonable 
reader would desire to follow It would 
not be safe, however, to assert that there 
never was such folly—for there is an 
exceedingly class of silly 
boys and girls 
It is one of the author's merits that the 
machinery of his Tales is not involved 
: It may, perhaps, argue a 
power, but it 
interest of his 


some 


business 


to re 


supper 


numerous 


or complex 
want of inventive sub 
tracts nothing from the 
works, that they do not abound in su 
characters. He has but 
the purposes of the 
drama, a consequent advantage of which 
is that 


t dispose 


pernumerary 
just enough for 
it does not trouble his ingenuity 
of them atthe close of the 
But although few in number 


1 characters of the 


volume 
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story are by no means strongly or even 
well marked. The two principals, to 


whom the others are intended to be attrib- 
utes, while they show us that the author 
has studied the inconsistencies of poor hu- 
man nature, are but imperfect and uan- 
finished delineations. The best drawn 
of all who figure by * The Dutchman's 
Fireside,” is a little old Dutchman, 
partaking of the characters of Marplot 
and Rip Van Winkle, a busy-body, and 
an unwearied sleeper, whom the author, 
humorously enough,denominates* Ariel.’ 
He seems to have partaken of the au- 
thor’s affections, and his attention in a 
peculiar degree, and he is a distinct 
conception, palpably einbodied. 

We turn trom this with the same im- 
pression which all the author's works 
have left, that with more care and at- 
tention he might do infinitely better for 
his own literary reputation, and for that 
of the country, by producing something 
worth putting aside fora second perusal. 

The best parts of our author's work 
are the digressions, wherein he drops 
the novelist and speaks for the author. 
The one annexed is selected, almost by 
accident, as a specimen of the amusing 
character of the pages. It is in the best 
inanner of the author. Catalina, the 
heroine, having flirted with others until 
she quarreled with her ' ver, and drove 
him away ina fit of jealousy. became 
suddenly repentant, and in this mood 
took New-York, for her 
father’s residence, in one of the Albany 


passage at 


packets. 


The vessel proceeds al prosperously before the 
sweet south winds, but, sad to say, was four 
days on her passage. What a loss of time! for 
people that have nothing to do especially. Had 
our heroine been fortunately born in this age 
of development—even in’ this” behindhand 
hemisphere—she might have been home in 
twelve hours! Butaf she had been still more 
distinguished by Providence, and been born, 
not only in this happy age, butin such a hap 
py country as old England, she might perad 
venture have travelled to Albany ou a railroad 
atthe rate of sixty miles an hour! What a 
prodigious saving of ime ! and if the business 
of young ladies consisted in saving of time, 
what a prodigious advantage inthis rapid tra 
veling !—I beg pardon, the march of improve 
ment has ordained I should should say locomo- 
tion—she might have arrived at home in 
than three hours ! 

** Well, sir, and what if she had ?’’ 

Why, sir, she would have saved such a pro 
digious deal of time! she would have got home 
three days sooner to her friends. 

“And missed the anticipation of seeing them 
all that time !?? 

Pooh! what is anticipation compared to the 
reality ; 

‘Ask any old lady or gentlemen you meet, 
and they wall tell you.”? 

My dear sir, then the short and the long of 
the matter is, you don’t think fast traveling an 
improvement ! 

iz 





less 
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‘*Faith, not lI. I believe if the happiness, or 
the interests, or the superiority of man had in 
any way depended on fast traveling, Providence 
would have made a race-horse of him, or fur- 
nished his honor witha pair ofeagle’s wings.’’ 

My good sir, you are a century behind the 
spirit of the age. 

** Never mind ; one of these days U shall get 
into a locomotive engine and overtake it.”’ 


Travels in Malta and Sicily, with 
Sketches of Gibraltar, in I-27. By 
Andrew Bigelow, Author of Leaves 
from a Journal in North-Britain and 
Ireland 


This volume has been before the pub- 
lic somany weeks that a notice at this 
time may be deemed out of place ; and 
we hope that it has met with suflicient 
attention to render such late commenda 
tion unnecessary. It is not late, 
however, to remark, that, although 
somewhat imposing in size. it is an ex- 
cellent work, and a valuable addition 
to the family library ; filled with inter- 
esting details respecting countries but 
litthe known, and abounding in useful 
and plilosophical reflections. Be ing a 
minute observer, and possessing the 
faculty—by no means too common—of 
describing what he thinks worthy of at- 
tention in a simple and unafleeted man 
ner, Mr. Bigelow certainly travels for 
the wood of others, ifhe derives no per- 
sonal benefit from his peregrinations 
The work, however, bears internal ev- 
idence of the learned scholar, which 
we esteem it an advantage to enjoy 
without being annoyed by the pedant 
And inaddition to other considerations, 
Mr. Bigelow, in his admiration of the old 
world, does not forget that he is a cit- 
izen of the new. He holds it to be one 
of the createst benefits which an Amer 
ican derives from foreion travel, that he 
is enabled to compare the country of his 
birth, in its youth, strength, and beau 
ty, its moral, political, and social priv- 
ileves, with the protligacy, corruption 
and tyranny, the depressed people and 
the tottering governments of the Euro- 
pean continent, and to pereeive the 
vreat pre-eminence of the former. We 
presume that Mr. Bigelow had not in 
his mind any thought of the useful ap- 
plication which might be made of his 
remarks upon this subject; but we 
think they convey sentiments worthy 
the attention of many thoughtless young 
to finish an ed- 
neation which seeks for more than can 
be found in our comparatively provin- 
cial cities, who return—unlike the 
intoxicated with the plea- 
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with the glories, of all that 1s foreign ; 
depraved in taste, affected in manners ; 
and (although wilfully S0,) as incapa- 
ble of appreciating, as they are unwill- 
ing to acknowledge, the advantages and 
blessings of residing in / America. There 
are too 1 many of these untraveled trav- 
elers in our country; men who see 
without thinking, and hear without 
comprehending ; whose organ of com- 
parison _is found alternately at the ex- 
tremity of the legs or the extremity of 
the esophagus, as they transfer them- 
selves from the saloon or masquerade to 
the restorateurs ; men—foplings rather, 
whose vanity induces them to suppose 
that their 


‘ve seen, and sure I ought to know,”’ 


is or ought to be sufficient to introduce 
new imodes of thought, to elevate new 
standards, to improve the fashion of our 
morals, and to change the whole face of 
society, into something more affected, 
senseless, pernicious and European. It 
is tobe regretted that so few whoareable 
to travel, ure competent to instruct us ; 
but it is only occasionally, and often, as 
in the present case, froin the toilsome la- 
bors of the invalid, that we derive a- 
musement. We are therefore under 
different and stronger obligations to 
them. 

A short extract from Mr. Bigelow’s 
book, rather as a specimen of his style 
than an interesting incident, is all our 
limits allow. It will undoubtedly re- 
call Sterne’s story of the poor monk, to 
whom that author was predetermined 
not to give a single sous, and is anal- 
agous in the very particulars, which 
have made that story so affecting and 
so well known. 

Sitting alone yesterday afternoon, rumimag 
ing among my portmanteaus, | had just come to 
a litthe object, the sight of which carried me 
away in fancy far from Catania to one blessed 
spot ever green in my memory,—when sudden- 
ly | was startled from my employment and 
musings by a gentle tap upon the door. 1 de- 
layed responding, in order to gather up some of 
the loose articles about ime and tling them into 
a trunk, but it mattered not :—the door opened, 
and the figure of a monk darkened the passage. 
It was a Franciscan come to ask alins. With 
out rising to bid him welcome, FE said in my 
heart—and [ verily believe dy lips muttered 
the English—* A plague take you, and away.’ 
But Mnglish was not his mother tongue, and 
as fora retreat so early, it by no means suited 
his convenience. Walking across the room, 
not timidly but respectfully, and with a snail 
on fis face,—itself not unpleasing,—which 
would have disarmed anger, he drew from a 
clean White sack whieh he carried, two beau 
tiful oranges,—their stems and leaves perfectly 






tresh,—and presented them to me. ‘Phinking 
that he only offered them as samples, desiring 
me to ptrehase some, as bE saw offers mi thie 
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sack, I returned them to him, dropping them 
myself into his bag, and at the same time 
pointing to a plate of oranges then standing on 
atable in my room. This disconcerted him 
i perceived he felt hurt; for | had mistaken 
his intentions. This produced a reaction in 
me. T also felt hurt, that he should think I de 
signedly had offered a slight which could be 
construed into an insult. So without further 
ado, my hand went into my pocket and brought 
forth a piece of silver which I dropt into its 
sack. ‘Grazie Signor,’ was then repeated 
several times by him, and he began to talk free 
ly and rapidly. His pronunciation was pecu 
liar, and much of what he said | could not in 
stantly comprehend, But what with repetition, 
and the help of signs, at which he was a great 
adept, what with my modicum of Sicilian, and 
a litde Latin brought in on a pinch, we got 
along, assez bien. ‘The sum of his story was 
this : 

Hle was a monk of St. Francis, as | have 
premised. He and all bis brethren, he contin 
ued, only subsisted on precarious alms ;—(at 
another time | should have said, ‘and the 
more shame for them.’)—We must be poor,’ 
added the monk; ‘we cannot lay up wealth 
Look at my coarse garb,’—holding up at the 
same time his loose sleeve fretted quite away 
atthe wrists,—a sort of dark brown linsey 
woolsey ;—‘ look at my beads, not gold, net 
amber, noteven glass, but burnt clay. Look at 
my crucifix,’ —a painted wooden one suspend 
ed, like his resary, from a cord girdle,—‘ can a 
cheaper one be had?) See my face, sunburnt 
by daily exposure,—only this poor cowt for a 
covering to my head,—a covering, too, which | 
hever use but in worst inclemencies of the 
weather. We have some little fruitin the gar 
den of our huroble convent, but we give it all 
away. I brought a specimen for the gentle 
man. Will he not accept it? Will he not 
deign to receive one orange from the garden 
of St. Francis’? We then applied his hand 
ence more to his sack and drew out the 
largest, which, as | no longer was disposed 
to decline his civility, he laid with great com 
placency before me. In short, he completely 
stole upon iny likings ; and as for myself, beon 
trived, ata very cheap rate, to gain his respect 
by saying early in the conversation, that he 
and his order could emphatically apply that 
clause in the Lord’s praver,—* panem nostrum 
quotidianum da nobis hodie.? Tp his simplicity 
he expressed surprise that a protestant should be 
conversant with the Pater Noster of the Cath 
olics, and could quote from it correctly ; but 
continuing the conversation,—* Yes,’ said he 
‘tL with my brethren am bound to repeat, Give 
us our daily bread. Hitherte, our bountiful 
Father has heard us, and he will continue to 
hear, and to previde for his children.’ 

Every monk TE have yet met with loves snuff. 
[tis to bim what opium is toa Turk. A box 
was lying by me tilled with choice * Tunisian. 
I rose and handed it to my guest for a pineh. 
\ basket of fine fresh rasins was standing near 
and Lemptied the whole into his bag 








a, with the 
rest of the dessert which liad been left upon my 
table. And what was more, binvited hit in 
good faith to come again, and he should fare 
better. This was followed on his side with 
muainy thanks, and a reiterated invitation that J 
would visit the convemt of St. Francis, and see 
its raree-shows, and eat of the oranges of its 
gardens. Leven left my room to follow the 
vood-hearted monk down stairs, but hie posi 
tively refused to de sceng unless 1 desisted 
from this civility.—o we ar fled with the bes 

of feelings, despite of my theoretic rey probation 


of popery and all its baleful suckers 
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American Common-Place Book of 


Poetry; with occasional Notes, by 
George B. Cheever. 


The compiler of this volume has him- 


self written a few respectable pieces of 


poetry; but he is best known to the 


public by his Common-Place Book of 


Prose. The present work is upon a 
similar plan, and, though there are cer- 
tain small faults in it, it will probably 
be as popular as the other. At ail events, 
it will answer a convenient purpose for 
some years; and at the end of that 
period—when the stars of sundry of the 
literati who figure in it, may have set, 
and others shall have risen—it will be a 
useful book of reference in the compi- 
lation of a fresh volume. Quantities 
of dust will be found in it then, we 
opine, with many an old and moulder- 
ing bone; but there will be fossils also 
of distinet shape, and unquestionably a 
number ofspecimens in entire preserva- 
tion. 

Among the latter class, without in- 
vidiously entering into minutia, we 
shall find remnants of Bryant, Hillhouse, 
Halleck, Dana, Pierpont, and a tew 
others. It should not be forgotten of 
these, we think, that they have won 
their reputation not so much by writing 
more of good matter than their com- 
petitors, as by writing, or perhaps pub- 
lishing, less of indifferent and inferior. 
They have suppressed  superfluities, 
both in style and in quantity, which 
otherwise would have been suppressed 
for them. This is the merit of judge- 
ment; Genius, wherever it exists, so 
faras it exists, must be the life of the 
residuum 

The extracts from the writers just 
named form a considerable part of the 
Commom-Place Book. Another portion 
is occupied by liberal specimens of 
Brainard, Percival, Willis, Peabody, 
Sigourney, Wilcox, Whittier, and others 
less voluminous, and of fame rather 
less extended. It is certainly character- 
istic of some of this class who have writ- 
ten well, very well, that they have also 
written ill, very il. They have written 
too much, too fluently,on poor subjects 
and at wrong times. Mrs. Sigourney, 
whose reputation will not be jeoparded by 
afair comment, is most decidedly of this 
number. Charon may cheertully take 
charge of her gold, but the dross he will 
most assuredly deposite. with that of 


divers other tund-holders, in the bed of 


the unmentionabl!e river. 

In addition to these writers—whom 
we have classified by a principle rather 
artificial than essential—are the names 
of some thirty or forty more, with but 
two or three pieces attached to each, 
and also a mass of anonymous matter, 
taken chiefly from the periodicals. We 
observe that for fourteen pieces of Wil- 
cox, and nearly twenty of Brainard, Mr. 
Cheever has given but one of Grenville 
Mellen, two of Sprague, and so of some 
others, who have certainly made good 
poetry, if not a good deal. We might 
say that the slight extracts, which are 
given in these cases, are not the most 
creditable to the authors—but that 
would be mere opinion. It may be 
less questionable, perhaps, whether some 
poets—-so called, at least—have not been 
altogether forgotten. There is an ex- 
quisite piece of Simms, To the Lost 
Pleiad, universally and deservedly ad- 
mired; Ward’s Lyre; perhaps some mor- 
ceaux of Frederick Mellen, Morris, 
Wetmore, Brooks, Snelling, Cutter, 
Norna, Montgarnier, and others, which 
might have been substituted for certain 
pieces, without detriment. But it may 
be that the two poems of Cutter, 
which are inserted as anonymous, were 
thought sufficient; andas tothe others, 
nil disputandum is a motto with us al- 
ways in July. On this principle we 
shall omit to specify the articles which 
we suppose Mr. Cheever must have 
admitted on the chief, if not the sole, 
recommendation of their ** moral charac- 


ter.” His poetry shows him a man of 


too much taste to defend these inad- 
vertencies, provided they were proved 
Amongst other inadvertencies, we ob- 
serve that a hymn by Pierpont is twice 
inserted, and that there is a sonnet by 
Charlotte Smith, which the compiler 
would not, knowingly, have inserted as 
of American origin. Wehave mention- 
ed articles not accredited to the writers 
of them. We shall not trouble our- 
selves to finish this list, especially as 
the said writers might not even thank 
us for it. We shall mention however, 
the excellent piece To a Child, which 
was written by Peabody, a Bowdoin 
graduate of 1227; and Longfellow's 
very fine description ot Sunrise on the 
Hills. The book. on the whole, isa 
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Micuigax. The publication of a country. These laws were abrogated, 





series of numbers, embodying histori- 
cal and geographical notices of Michi- 
gan Territory, has been commenced in 


the Detroit Courier. The first: number 
gives the annexed account. Michigan 


Proper lies between 41 deg. 38 min. 58 
sec. and.46 deg. 15 min. nortlhi lat. ; and 
between 82 deg. 15 min. and 8&7 deg. 50 
min. west lon. from Greenwich. It is 
bounded south and east by Ohio and In- 
diana; and west bya line 


northerly along the middle of lake 
Michigan to Big Beaver Island, and 


thence due north to the national boun- 
dary in lake Superior. The territory 
comprehended within the above limits, 
contains about 60,500 square miles, a 
third of which, probably, is covered 
with water. It is composed principal- 
ly of two peninsulas—the larger one 
being the peninsula of Michigan, so 
called, bounded east by lakes Erie, St. 
Clair and Huron; west by lake Mich- 
igan ; containing about 36,000) square 
miles. The smaller one, bounded south 
by the straits of Michillimackinac ; east 
by the river St. Mary; north by lake 
Superior ; containing about two thousand 
square miles. The length of Peninsu- 
lar Michigan, from north to south, 
is about two hundred and eighty miles ; 
breadth, from east to west, one hundred 
and eighty or two hundred. The juris- 
diction of Michigan territory extends 
over all of the territory of the United 
States east of the Mississippi and north 
of Illinois. 

The first regular settlements were 
made in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. The Jesuits planted the standard 
of the cross on the site of this city in 
1620, the year in which the Puritans 
'anded at Plymouth, in New-England ; 
yut then the missionaries of that order 
ond a few traders were the only visiters 

this region. While the country re- 
tnained in the possession of the French, 
the government remained arbitrary. 
The civil and military authority were 
united in the person of a ‘ comunand- 
ant.’ Lands were held by the king, 
under grants, temporary, 
sometimes permanent, by his governor- 
general; to which feudal rent was u- 
sually incident. The laws, regulating 
the rights of property, particularly in 
regard to the marriage relation, succes- 
sion and the 
conmnon law of France, called the + Cou- 
tume de Paris,” so far as they were ap- 
plicable to the cir : of the 


sometines 


devises, were those of 


instance 


running: 


as to any further operation in the ter- 
ritory, in 1810. 

In 17638, the French possessions were 
ceded to England, by a treaty, signed 
at Paris, in February of that year. In 
1783, at the conclusion of the revolu- 
tionary war, the country was transfer- 
ed to the United States. On the IIth 
of July, 1796, in conformity to the 
provisions of Jay’s treaty, the posses- 
sion of Detroit and the upper post, was 
delivered to the American government 
The North-Western Territory was ceded 
to the United States by Virginia, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and New-York : 
in 1787 an ordinance was framed by 
Congress for its government, which was 
altered in 1789, to adapt it the constitu- 
tion. 

By the act of May, 1800, Indiana, in- 
eluding Michigan, was created a separ 
ate territory. By the act of January, 
1805, Indiana was divided, and Michi- 
gan territory set off. By the act of 
April, ists, the territory lying north of 
Indiana, included in the former In- 
diana territory, together with the part 
of Illinois territory, north of and not 
included within the boundaries of the 
state of Illinois, was attached to Mich- 
ivan. 

Fossil A large collection of 
fossil remains has been recently exhib 
ited at one of the museums in New- 
York. They were found in Kentucky, 
and are soon to be taken to England 
and France for exhibition. The follow 
ing is an extract from a report of a com 
mittee, appointed by the Lyceum of 
Natural History to examine the bones 

This collection is very extensive, and 
embraces a very great number of teeth, 
tusks, and large bones, many of them 
in good preservation, of elephants, mas 
todon or mammoth, horse, ox, elk, me- 
galonyx, (or great claw of Jefferson.) 
and others. 

The remains of the fossil elephant are 
very numerous, and one head is in par 
ticular very entire. 

The remains of the mastodon, or A 
merican mammoth, compose more than 
half the entire quantity. Among them 
is the most complede head of this an- 
imal ever discovered, which is now 
shown to have been more different from 
that of the elephant than was hitherto 
Among the tusks are some 
nearly twelve feet long, and there are 
about one hundred grinders, many of 
them of the largest size known. Of the 
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supposed. 
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large bones of the legs there are nearly 
forty, many of them well preserved ; 
besides a great quantity of others. 

The bones and teeth of the horse, 
found with those of the extinct animals, 
and apparently belonging to the same 
era, which must have been greatly an- 
terior to the discovery of this continent 
by the Spaniards, are remarkably large 
and sound. 

Skulls, jaws, and teeth of two spe- 
cies of ox, one of them the common 
buffalo, also accompany these re- 
mains, as well part of the skull of a 
large elk or moose. 

There are likewise considerable por- 
tions of the skeleton of the megalonyx, 
such as the right lower jaw, the tibia, 
and other parts now for the first time 
discovered, 

‘The committee consider this as prob- 
ably the most complete and interesting 
collection of the relics of these huge 
animals, now no jonger existing, that 
is any where preserved. They afford 
invaluable materials to the geologist and 
anatomist, and are eminently caleulat- 
ed to excite the admiration and aston- 
ishment of the enlightened and curious 
of every class, and are therefore highly 
deserving the attention of men of sel- 
ence, and of the publie wenerally. 

Inpian Renies. A gentleman from 
Philadelphia visiting Columbia, had his 
attention attracted while near the canal 
basin, by the singular appearance of the 
earth, which resembled an Indian mound 
or tumulus, such as he had betore seen. 
On digging down a short distance his 
suspicions were confirmed; the skel- 
etons of three Indians were found, sup- 
posed to be those ofa male, a female, 
and a young child. On being exposed 
to the air, the bones, with the exception 
of the teeth and a few of the large 
bones of the male, crumbled to dust. 
They were buried in a sitting posture, 
and had on their heads an earthen ves- 
sel, at the spout of which was carved 
the figure of a human face. Between 
the feet of the one taken to be the 
inale, were found an iron hatchet, sev- 
eral arrow heads, and seven smooth 
stones, nearly round; the — smallest 
weighing about a quarter of a pound, 
the others varying in regular gradation 
to the seventh, which weighed two and 
one quarter pounds. These stones were 
supposed to indicate the number of chil- 
dren the deceased had. Between the 
feet of the female, were found two 
stones of a medium size with those 
found by the male. How lone these re- 
mains had been deposited it is imposible 
to tell; probably not less than 200 years 


Mapper axp Baritta. The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, has ap- 
pointed a committee to “inquire into 
and report what progress has been made 
in this country in the cultivation 
of dyer’s madder, and whether it 
will be proper for the Horticultural 
Society to adopt any measures to extend 
its cultivation.” They were also in- 
structed to include in their inquiries, 
* the culture of barilla and its prepara- 
tion for the purposes of commerce.” 
This committee are desirous of collect- 
ing as much information as possible, be- 
fore they adopt any conclusion upon the 
questions referred to them. This, 
they are aware, must depend, in a great 
measure, upon the liberal communiea- 
tion of facts on the part of those who 
are practically conversant with these 
articles, either as agriculturists, mer- 
chants or manufacturers. With this 
view they request information in rela- 
tion to the cultivation of either of these 
plants—the extent to which they are 
raised or imported into this country— 
the preparation which they undergo to 
fit them for commerce—the fluctua 
tions which have been observed in their 
abundance, and price in our markets— 
their adaptation to the soil and climate 
of this country—the diversities observ- 
ed in the qualities of merchantable mad- 
der and barilla,and to the causes which 
are supposed to produce these diversi- 
ties—in a word, to every point which 
can throw light on this subject. Com- 
munications may be addressed to Da- 
vid Landreth, Jr. Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, Philadelphia. 


Domestie Sirk. A gentleman re- 
siding in the neighborhood of Washing- 
ton, N.C. recently made his appearance 
attired in a complete suit of sill; — 
the product of his own filatory ; the whole 
process of culture, spinning, weaving, 
and making, having been performed on 
his own farm, and by his own family 
The fabric, in appearance, nearly re- 
semmbles ngola, but is much softer, and 
evidently a superior description of goods 


The suit is gray-mixed, and consists of 


coat, vest, pantaloons, and stockings 
From what has been already witnessed, 
it is believed that the culture of silk in 
North-Carolina, will, in the course ofa 
few years, become a branch of industry, 
claiming the attention of many indus- 
trious and enterprising farmers, and, in 
a measure, rival the growth of cotton, 
and become an article of not only do 
mestic utility. but of revenue to the 
country 
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ORDINATIONS, INSTALLATIONS, &c. 


In Freeport, Me. Rev. Albert A. Fol- 
som, ordained to the work of an evan- 
gelist. 

In Belgrade, Me. Rev. Wm. Farmer, 
from the Cambridge Theological School, 
ordained pastor of the Unitarians of the 
north religious society. 

In Jamaica, Vt. Rev. Samuel Kings- 
bury, installed pastor of the congrega- 
sional church. 

In Winchester, N. H. P. R. Russell, 
ordained over the ‘ Restorationist So- 
cieties’’ in Winchester and Chestertield. 

In Nantucket, Rev. George Brad- 
burn, ordained over the First Univer- 
salist Society 

In Woburn, Ms. Messrs. Sherman 
Hall and William T. Boutwell, ordain- 


ed missionaries to India, under the di- 
rection of the American Board of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions. 

In Kingston, Ms. Rev. Joseph W. 
Powers, imstalled over the Evangelical 
congregational church. 

In Cambridge, Ms. Rev. Samuel P 
Skinner, ordained over the First Uni 
versalist Society. 

In Athol, Ms. Rev. Baruch Beckwith, 
ordained pastor of the evangelical so- 
ciety. 

In Wilmington, Ms. Rev. Francis 
Norwood, installed. 

On the 1th June, Rev. Joseph Ban 
field, was installed over the Universal 
ist Society in Duxbury 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


In Portland, Maine, Samore Iree- 
waN, Esq. aged ss. Ele was born in 
Portland, June 15, 1742, and was the 
eldest son of Enoch Freeman. He 
came before the public im 1774, as a 


warm advocate for liberal principles of 


vovernment, which had then begun to 
produce un:versal excitement, and was 
appointed on a committee of the town, 
with Brigadier Preble, Stephen Long- 
fellow, Enoch Freeman and Enoch 
Ilsley, himself by far the youngest, to 
meet committees from other towns to 
devise measures for the common inter- 
est. By the recommendation of these 
cominittees, a general convention ot the 


county was held in Portland. Or 


this convention Mr. Freeman was a 
member and was chosen clerk. He was 
appointed chairman of a committee to 
prepare an address to the people, which 
was probably written by him, and was 


unanimously adopted. A committee of 


inspection was also raised, on which he 
was placed, in company with the late 
Chief Justice Parsons, who was then an 
inhabitant of the town The duty of 
this committee was, to carry into effect 


the patrietic resolutions of the sons of 


liberty. At the election in 1775, havine 
just attained the age of 33. he was con- 
stituted sole delewate from the town to 
the first Provisional Coneress of Massa- 
chusett OF that body he was an in- 
dustrious and useful member. He was 
re-elected in W776 and W778. but other 


employ ments to whieh he had been ap 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED 


pointed by the government prevented 
his engaging further in political lite 
In 1775, on the re-organization of the 
courts he was appointed elerk, in whieh 
oflice he continued, with the exception 
of one year, till 1620, a period of forty 
six years. The same year, 17%, he 
also received the appointment of Reg 
ister of Probate, which he held in con- 
junction with the clerkship, until he 
was commissioned Judge of Probate in 
1x04; the duties of which he faithfully 
discharged to the year 1s20, when on 
the separation from Massachusetts he 
retired trom both. The confidence re- 
posed in him by his fellow citizens was 
no less conspicuous than that of the 
government; in 1788 he was chosen 
one of the selectmen of the town, and 
with the exception of one year was an- 
nually re-elected 25 years. In 1781, he 
was made deacon of the church of the 
first parish, and continued to discharge 
the duties of the situation as lone as 
he was able to attend church. In Ist, 
he with others petitioned for an act of 
incorporation for the Maine Bank, the 
second which was incorporated in the 
state ; he was made the first President, 
and held the offige for several sueces- 
sive years. [He was also a member of 
the Board ot Overseerss of Bowdoin 
College, and for several years its Pres- 
ident. These numerous and varied of. 
fices he tilled with singular industry. 
and accuracy, and. still had time to 
spare. By a judicious arrangement of 
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his employments he was enabled to 
perform well his public duties, and had 
time left to devote to the charities of 
life ; his active, benevolent mind sought 
relief from the toils of official duty in 
the humbler walks of benevolence, and 
we find him originating and aiding, by 
his money, his example and his per- 
sonal influence, all the institutions, 
whose tendency was to elevate the tone 
of society and to improve the manners 
and morals of the people. He had a 
peculiar talent as a drafisman, and 
while he was in the provincial Congress, 
this talent was often put in requisition. 
This acquirement he turned «to account, 
and the American Clerk's Magazine 
and Probate Directory, two works com- 
piled by him, had a very rapid and ex- 
tensive circulation. Books of forms 
were, then, especially needed; there 
were few lawyers, and no books in 
common use of practical forms. His 
works passed rapidly through several 
editions, but as their author has been 
crowded forward by the thronging gen- 
erations of men, so these have given 
place to the labor-saving books, which 
like the leaves of the Sybil have been 
scattered over all the paths of business 
as wellas pleasure. In the latter part 
of his life, when he had thrown off the 
cares of office, Mr. Freeman found em- 
ployment in digesting the manuscript 
journal of the late Rev. Thomas Smith, 
the first settled minister of the town, 
and in collecting information relative 
to the history of the town and county, 
which was published in Ie2l. Such 
have been some of the particulars in 
the usetul and protracted life of this 
venerable man. In his domestic and 
private character he may be traced by 
the same lines of kindness, benevolence 
and integrity which marked his public 
course. The venerable patriarch, the 
active and useful citizen, now lies in 
the tomb, and if nothing splendid has 
emblazoned his course, his whole pro- 
gress may be traced by the genial in- 
iuence of utility—the noiseless and 
unobtrusive coutributions to the moral 
welfare of this community. [Abridged 
from the Portland Advertiser. | 

In Reading, Ms. James Banenorr, 
Esq. When the dispute between Great 
Britain and the American Colonies 
threatened hostilities, Mr. Bancroft be- 
came a subaltern officer in a company 
of minute men, and was engaged inthe 
skirmishes at Lexington; he then with 
his regiment took post at Cambridge 
On the day of Bunker Ttil Battle his 
ompany was on guard at head quar 
ters. At the close of 1775 he receives 


a captain's Commussion in the continent- 
al regiment of which the late Gov 
Brooks was Major. In the northern 
army he was personally engaged in the 
conflicts with Burgoyne, and, at the 
head of his company, stormed the Brit- 
ish works at Saratoga in the regiment 
under the command of Col. Brooks. He 
continued in the Revolutionary army 
during the entire campaigns. When he 
left the army, his native town commit- 
ted to his management their public in- 
terest, and through along period he had 
a primary and salutary agency in their 
important concerns. For many years 
he was an influential member of the 
popular branch of the state government, 
and during the crisis of Shays’s insur- 
rection his sound jadgement and long 
experience had a beneficial influence on 
public measures. Capt. Bancroft was 
under the necessity of parting with 
the certificates of the debt due him for 
military services atimmense loss. With 
the first resolution of Congress for com 
pensation to revolutionary officers he 
could not comply. ‘The second em- 
braced him, and for the two last years 
of life he was benefited by this tardy 
justice. 

In Boston, Grorck ALEXANDER 
Oris, aged 28. Mr. Otis was a gradn- 


ate of Harvard College,a member of 


the Suffolk Bar, and was formerly one 
of the editors of the Boston Gazette. 

In Roxbury, Ms. Mr. Samurn Par- 
KER, aged 54, for many years the de- 
benture clerk in the Boston Custom 


house. Mr. Parker was a gentleman of 


respectable literary acquirements, and 


had made an extensive collection of 


newspapers, pamphlets and periodical 
works, which must be highly valuable 
to those into whose possession it falls 

In Providence, R. |. James Orvis 
Rockwe tt, aged 27, editor ofthe Proy- 
idence Patriot. Jle was a native of 
Manlius, N. Y. and formerly resided tn 
Boston, where he became favorably 
known by his poet cal contributions to 
several periodical publications. Had he 
cultivated his genius and been constant 
in his allewianee to the muses, he melt 
have obtained a high rank among the 
poets of the day. Sut he embarked on 
ihe tempestuous sea of polities, and as 
sumed the direction of a political your 
nal—a situation of all others the most 
unconeenial to the sensitiveness of gen 
ins 

In Matteawan, N.Y. Aspranuaw H 
Scuenck, aged O41, formerly a member 
of Congress, and amone the first who 
engaged in the mannfaeture of Cotton, 


under the non-intereourse lay 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


WORKS IN PRESS. 

Gray & Bowen, Boston, have in 
press,—The Token, for 1532, (being the 
fifth volume,) edited by S. G. Good- 


rich, enlarged to nearly the size of 


the London Keepsake ; to contain one 
third more matter than heretofore and 
to be embellished with twenty engrav- 
ings by the first artists. —A New Dic- 
tionary of Medical Science and Lit- 
erature, which will contain a concise 
account of the various subjects in Anat- 
omy, Physiology, Pathology, Therapeu- 
tics, Materia Medica, Surgery, Obstet- 
rics, and Pharmacy, with the Etymology 
and Orthoepy of the terms of their 
Greek, Latin, French and German 
synonyines; a copious Bibliography 
appended to the different articles, and 
Biographical Notices of the most em- 
inent Authors in the different depart- 
ments of Medical Science, with a Cat- 
alogue of their principal works men- 
tioned, and an Epitome of the existing 
state of Medical Science and Literature. 
By Robly Dunglison, M.D. Professor 
of Medicine in the University of Vir- 
gima.—TVThe American Almanac and 
Repository of Useful Knowledge, vol. 
ii, for 1832.—The American Annual 
Register, for [e209 and 1830, being the 
fitth volume ; to be forthcoming in Ju- 
ly.—A natural History of the Globe 
and of Man; Beasts, Birds, Fishes, &c. 
from the writings of Buffon and other 
Naturalists; a new edition with nume- 
rous additions particularly respecting 
American animals, from Richardson, 
Lewis and Clark, Lone, Wilson, Bona- 
parte, Godman, and others, in five vol- 
umes, large Pino. 





Williard, Gray & Co. have in press, 
\ Treatise on the Law of Private Cor- 


porations, by Joseph K. Angell and 


Samuel Ames.—Report of the Trial of 


James He. Peck, Judge of the United 


Mates Distriet Court for the Distriet of 


Missouri, before the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States,on an lnpeachment prefer 
the House of Representatives 
him for high 
Arthur J. 


Reports of cases arcued 


red by 
acvainst inisdemeanors im 
office, by Stansbury, one 
vol octavo F 


mid determined in the Supreme Judi 


ell Court of Massachusetts by Odvc- 
tavins Pickering, Counsellor at Law 
Vol. ix.—German Phrases and Dia 
jowues, for the use of students in the 
German language by Francis Grae- 


ter, 12 mo.—-German Grammar. by Dr 
Charles Follen, second edition Selec 


tions from the writings of Fenelon, 
with a memoir of his life, by a Lady. 
Third edition.— Spelling Book with defti- 
nitions, by Samuel 'T. Worcester.— 
Bourdon’s Algebra, by John Farrar, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University at Cambridge.—Third Les- 
sons in Reading and Grammar, by 
Warren Colburn, author of Intellectual 
Arithmetic.—Fourth Lessons in Read 
ing and Grammar, by Warren Colburn, 
author of Intellectual Arithmetic.— 
An analytieal digest of all the Ameri- 
can Reports, by William Hilliard, Jr 
Counsellor at Law, revised By Ben 
jamin Rand, Counsellor at Law. 


Lincolu & Edmands, Boston, have in 
press,—Roman Antiquities, for the use 
of schools, with engravings, one vol 
I2mo., by C. R. Dillaway, of the Pub 
lic Latin Sehool, Boston ;—The Young 
Lady's Class Book, for the higher class 
es in Female Schools, by Ebenezer Bai 
ley ;—History of Ancient and Modern 
Greece, with maps and plates, prepared 
for Academies and High Schools, one 
vol. &vo. by John Frost 


WORKS PROPOSED 

The Life of Gouverneur Morris, with 
a selection from his public and private 
Correspondence and;Misce llaneous W rit- 
ings, by Jared Sparks. This work i 
expected to be embraced in three vol- 
umes octave, and to be published in 
the « of the approaching au 
tumin. 

Alexander ff. Everett ts preparing a 
History of the United States, from the 
first settlement of the country to the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
in two volumes, to form a part of the 
series of the American Library of Use 
ful Knowledve. The first number will 
appear na October. 


surse 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

First Book in Astronomy, adapted to 
the use of common schools, illustrated 
with steel-plate engravings, by J. L 
Blake Boston, Lineoln & Edinand 

The American Library of Useful 
Knowledge, published by authority of 
the Boston Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge ; vol. i 
' 


containing 
he Leetures delivered to the Boston 
Mechanies Institute, by Daniel Web 
ster, Edward Everett and Jo eph Story 

Mr. Everett's Lecture on the Work 
ing Men’s Party—and several foreign 
lracts relating to Edueation and the 


Stimson & Clapp 


Serences Boston 








